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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND CIVIC PROGRESS* 


Harry Pratr Jupson, LL.D., 
President, The University of Chicago. 


Alexander Hamilton has been credited with saying that 
men can be controlled by two motives, fear and interest; that 
in a republic the former motive could not be used by govern- 
ment; and therefore that his policies contemplated the latter. 
Whatever may be the truth as to Hamilton’s views on these 
matters, it is clear enough that the motives in question do lie 
back of a large part of government’s relation to the people: 
the turbulent and lawless may be held in awe by the strong 
hand of force, and other masses are readily obedient to an 
authority which ensures their safety and provides an opening 
for prosperity. When either of these functions of government 
slackens, or is popularly believed not to be fulfilled, then gen- 
eral discontent prepares the way for political change. 

But social order depends on the supremacy of law. Con- 
stitutional liberties can only be secured when law takes the 
place of caprice, when one can be sure that justice will be the 
rule and not a sporadic incident. The personal tyranny of 
oriental despotism depends on the uncertain whims of an un- 
restrained individual. The collective tyranny of a democracy 
depends on the uncertain views of an unrestrained mass of 
people. Either may on the whole mean well. But there is 
assurance of continuous justice in neither. Law should not 
be the sudden act of sovereign will, but a deliberate judgment, 
embodied as a rule of action general in character and impartial 
in application. 

Law being of this character, obedience to law is incum- 
bent on every citizen. One may dissent from the justice or 








*The President’s Annual Address at the Decennial Convention. 
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expediency of a given rule of conduct. Still, so long as it is a 
rule, obedience is a duty. This is clearly expressed by Abra- 
ham Lincoln with reference to the Fugitive Slave Law. “I 
suppose most of us (I know it of myself) believe that the people 
of the southern states are entitled to a congressional Fugitive 
Slave Law—that it is a right fixed in the Constitution. But it 
cannot be made available to them without congressional legis- 
lation. . . . And as the right is constitutional, I agree that 
the legislation shall be granted to it,—and that, not that we 
like the institution of slavery. . . . Why then dol yield sup- 
port to a Fugitive Slave Law? Because I understand that the 
Constitution, which guarantees that right, cannot be supported 
without it.’ (Debate with Douglas at Alton, 1858.) Observe, 
that Lincoln abominated the institution of slavery. But so long 
as the rendition of fugitives from slavery was a provision of 
the fundamental law of the land, he would abide by it. As 
soon as it could be in accordance with legal process, he hoped 
for the extinction of slavery—and this hope was realized not 
long after he had gone to the long home. In like manner 
Lincoln did not believe the Dred Scott decision to be sound 
law, and he strongly wished to have it reversed. But he no- 
where intimated a wish to disregard it, so long as it stood. 

Law may be altered in due course, and judicial construc- 
tion of law may be reversed. But law should be obeyed. 

Is there in our republic any more vital need than the 
need of respect for law and for the orderly processes of legal 
evolution? Mexico is a sufficient illustration of what comes to 
a land in which on the one hand justice is not embodied in law, 
and on the other hand what one desires and not what law per- 
mits is the rule of individual conduct. In such a land force or 
self interest may well be the sole guarantors of social order—in 
other words, the bonds of society are held together by des- 
potism, or by corruption, or by both. 

But there is a higher rule of conduct than either fear or 
selfishness, and it is this higher rule which is the real safeguard 
of an orderly, self-governed community, and this rule is con- 
science. The individual who rules his life by an enlightened 
sense of what is right and wrong is the good citizen. A state 
in which such citizens predominate is well fitted to be a politi- 
cal democracy. But those who heed the rights of others from 
fear of legal penalty are potential criminals, and it needs only 
opportunity to convert the possible into the actual. 
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It is true that in one sense self interest is a legitimate mo- 
‘tive. The restrictions of law are for the benefit of all. It is an 
advantage to me foe heed iny neighbor’s rights, as that implies 
that he will heed mine. One pays his lawful taxes in the ex- 
pectation that thus he will help government to protect his per- 
son and property from danger and to further his convenience 
and comfort in many ways. But this form of enlightened self 
interest easily differs from that merely crude selfishness which 
seeks from society advantages purely personal without render- 
ing any adequate return. Protection by law is one thing. Per- 
sonal enrichment under the forms of law and at the expense 
of society is quite another thing. 

But the motivation of conscience is after all the funda- 
mental question. Conscience implies a sense of right and 
wrong, to be sure, but this is merely an intellectual process. 
Beyond this there must be an impulse of the will to do the 
right and to avoid the wrong, and we must here seek for an 
adequate force to set the will in motion. Why should con- 
science dominate desire? Why should not one do what he 
wishes, and not merely what he knows ought to be done? In 
the answer to these questions lies the secret of effective ethics, 
and the assurance of social order which is spontaneous rather 
than enforced. 

For some, self-respect may be a sufficient motive—a sense 
of personal dignity, of what becomes a gentleman, a man of 
honor. For others, habit which may come from early training, 
or from a long-settled environment, may be adequate. An 
appeal to reason in showing that a given line of conduct is un- 
social will have its weight with others. But granting all this, 
yet Iam convinced that for the great mass of mankind the most 
powerful motive will be found in religion. 

This is shown by the history of the ages and by a study of 
society as itis. Thus religion in its essence in the lifeblood of 
the state. 

What one means by religion it is needless here to discuss. 
It has many forms and is enveloped in varied mazes of meta- 
physics and in diverse interpretations of history. At the heart 
of all, however, we find three vital ideas—God, immortality, 
virtue. The religious conception of virtue is based on one’s re- 
lation to God and immortality. Here we have an ethical 
motive which is sufficient and which is pulsating with life. 
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Right conduct is the child of conscience, and conscience is 
ruled by religion. 

Here then we come to the heart of the relation of religion 
tu the state. The state can only endure when formed of law- 
abiding citizenship. But obedience to law which is imposed 
from without has no principle of life within itself. Force and 
corruption cannot be permanent as the bonds of society. In- 
dividual conscience, self control, which insure a body of up- 
right citizens,—_these are the powers which only may create a 
self-governing and enduring state. The most effective motive 
of the individual conscience is found in religion. 

How to secure proper education in religious principles is 
one of the grave problems which we must solve if our republic 
is to be strong and safe in the years to come. One considera- 
tion I may here discuss briefly. We leave too much in the 
training of youth to the school. Here we may expect the mind 
to be developed and to some extent to be stored with knowl- 
edge. But after all character is more than knowledge; what 
one is is more than what one knows. And the school can do 
only a part in forming character. The home is primarily re- 
sponsible, and must not abdicate its function in the hope that 
all can be trusted to the school or the church. The young learn 
their attitude towards conduct—and conduct, Matthew Arnold 
well says, is three-fourths of life—-from home, from neighbors, 
from teachers, from schoolmates, from life as it is presented 
on all sides. The directive force of the home is needed at every 
point. Religion, then, as the primal force in character build- 
ing, will never reach its full fruition if left to the church and 
its ministers and its public exercises. Religion in the home as 
a part of daily life may be made to multiply its power many 
fold. It becomes there an education which reacts on the old 
as well as acting directly on the young. The home, the church, 
the school, must act in close unity, must act together, in order 
to secure the large results which the state needs to ensure 
training in citizenship. 











TEN YEARS PROGRESS IN RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION * 


Henry F. Cope, D. D., 
General Secretary, The Religious Education Association. 


The problem of religious education, once realized only by 
a small group of educators, has become a part of our national 
consciousness. That single fact is the most important evidence 
of progress in the ten years since the Religious Education 
Associafion was organized. 

1903 to 1913 has been a decade of the awakening of public 
opinion. The phrase “religious education” has come into gen- 
eral circulation. No longer of vague and uncertain meaning it 
stands today for a program of action in schools and churches, 
a characterization of an ideal type and a realizable quality of 
education and a method by which we hope to solve our most 
serious problems and realize our highest social hopes. 

All permanent progress depends, ultimately, on public 
opinion, but public opinion is determined by individual con- 
viction, isolated experiments, personal leadership and con- 
certed, organized propaganda spreading from one group 
through many groups and working, in time, through many in- 
stitutions and organizations. This has been the natural mode 
of progress under which there has developed, during the past 
ten years, a wide-spread conviction of the need for moral and 
religious education. A general conviction cannot readily be 
reduced to exact instances but it can be traced through the 
examples of leadership, through published expressions of con- 
victions and of changing view points, through records of insti- 
tutions, ef experiments and successes, and through the activi- 
ties of special organizations. These are the signs and evidences 
we expect to trace in reviewing progress during the past de- 
cade. 

NEW MEANINGS. 


First, a most significant change in the generally accepted 
meaning of the phrase “religious education.” 





*For several years the annual surveys presented at the conventions of the Re- 
ligious Education Association have been studies of special detached fields of religious 
education. It seems appropriate this year to attempt a review of the whole field in this 
country, for we stand at the end of ten years’ work in the Religious Education Asso- 
ciation. 

We believe this decade of service has not been in vain; but we do not for a 
moment assert that all the splendid progress of these ten years is to be credited to the 
Religious Education Association. 
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It will scarcely be disputed that, ten years ago, this phrase 
signified, except to a few thoughtful leaders, formal instruc- 
tion in the categories of religious knowledge. It meant system- 
atic impartation of information regarding the Bible, religious 
history and doctrine. Its range of ordinary activity was con- 
fined to churches, Sunday schools and other distinctly religious 
institutions. It was not education, but instruction; it was not 
necessarily “religious,” although it dealt with the history, liter- 
ature and philosophy of religion. It was concerned principally 
with methods of arranging information into suitable packages 
for storage in youthful minds. 

Today “religious education” concerns itself primarily with 
life, individual and social; it is a program of life devel- 
opment that is religious in aim, in method and in its conception 
of the person being educated. It signifies the development of 
persons into the fulness of a religiously conceived social ideal. 


This involves such a sweeping inclusion of the dominant 
interests and supreme values in life as to place religious educa- 
tion in a foremost place in the interests of all who think in 
terms of this age. 


Second, The aim itself is higher. 


Along with the broadening of the scope of religious educa- 
tion there has been an elevation of the aim. The ideal of 
character has been elevated. Goodness no longer means nega- 
tive living, pleasant, good-humored neighborliness but develop- 
ing efficiency, positive social competency. 

The aim of religious education is humanity trained and 
adequately motived to do and know and love the highest good 
of all, to realize the eternal values in a divine social unity and 
a creative spiritual generation, finding life in giving larger life 


* Third, scientific fidelity to truth adds new reverence to this 
aim. Lives must be developed according to life’s law. The 
educational emphasis simply means the growth of persons ac- 
cording to law. We have had a decade of widespread, patient, 
skilled investigation into the phenomena of the growth of per- 
sonality. The psychology of religion has become a department 
of science and an entirely new field of literature has been 
created.* 





1Notably the work of William James, E. D. Starbuck, G. S. Hall, Geo. A. Coe, 
Josiah Royce, J. Borden Browne, Geo. Galloway, E. O. Sisson, Geo. W. Dawson. 
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A NEW CRUSADE. 


Fourth, The emergence of the group consciousness of a 
new spirit, that of enthusiastic, sacrificing devotion to religious 
education as a cause. Men and women of all walks of life have 
gladly and unreservedly given of time and treasure and toil 
as though for a new, compelling crusade. The widening of the 
horizon, as men rose to higher interpretations, effected the 
transition from cold, speculative inquiry to the passion of a 
great, sustaining hope. The vision of a divine, realizable, social 
ideal gave an inner impulse, an enthusiasm that fired and 
fused men at an elevation above the motives that divide. The 
hope of the speedy realization of higher race ideals through 
religious education became a new bond of unity. It brought 
to a common service those who sincerely differed in creed, 
philosophy, habits of religious mechanism and in social ex- 
perience. It has afforded an opportunity for the expression 
of the idealism of those whose official activities in education 
excluded the religious element. Forgetting the things behind 
and beneath, men of varied creeds and station rejoiced to 
spend themselves that their fellows, and still more the chil- 
dren of today might have the larger heritage of life in terms of 
religion, and religion in terms of life. The passion for religious 
education has been born of the fusion of the scientific spirit 
with the spirit of humanistic idealism. Here men may, and 
indeed must maintain loyalty to and integrity in scientific 
methods and still feel the force of a truly religious hope, follow 
a soul-satisfying ideal and find a cause to which they can ren- 
der satisfying service. That is the most significant progressive 
step of the decade. The history of the R. E. A. is that of a 
new devotion to a great cause; it includes the record of sus- 
tained, unstinted sacrifice and service. It has cost blood and 
lives gladly given. It reveals in this dull age a passion that 
wipes out personal aims, professional jealousies and tradi- 
tional divergencies and on a mount of vision has made men 
of one mind, no man regarding whether he fell or rose so long 
as light grew larger to all. If ever the history of the R. E. A. 
be written adequately it will tell, not alone of organizations, 
conferences, methods and materials, but of a new spirit and a 
truly holy crusade.? 





2As a concrete evidence the treasurer’s accounts show that approximately $120,000 
has been raised and bag gon by the R. E. A. The larger part of this stands for gifts 
to a cause. But twice this sum would be insufficient to represent the actual investment 
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Fifth, Practical improvements in the methods of religious 
education have taken place in specific fields. 


I. THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


In no other institution has progress been as marked as in 
the Sunday school. Ten years ago no other stood so sadly in 
need of improvement. Then we were in a ferment of dissatis- 
faction which had been brewing for a long time. But chaotic 
criticism has given place to a program of reconstruction. One 
of the first formulations of an educational conception of the 
school’s work was in the lectures entitled “Principles of Relig- 
ious Education.”* Then followed experimentation by many in- 
dividual churches, notably that under the direction of William 
R. Harper, in the Hyde Park Baptist Sunday school.* The first 
convention of the R. E. A. laid down fundamental educational 
principles and challenged attention to two great possibilities 
of improvement, trained teachers and graded curricula.’ 

There was steady insistence on the need of the preparation 
of teachers in educational science, in pedagogy and psychology 
instead of the then customary childish memory drills. The 
term “Teacher-training” was officially adopted by the Inter- 
national Sunday School Association in 1896. Soon after the 
first R. E. A. Convention a “Department of Education” was 
organized by the International Association,’ and under its 
auspices many classes were formed; the state organizations 
appointed special secretaries, and the City Association of Chi- 
cago engaged one in 1904. At first the emphasis was on the 
enrollment of large numbers, while the courses often remained 
beneath the mental dignity of persons capable of teaching. 
But in time the criticism by the derided “academic idealists” 
made itself felt and the imperative necessity of preparation 
in at least the elements of psychology was recognized; “child 
study” became one of the four subjects required in the ele- 
mentary courses for teachers, although no standard was fixed 





made in this work by those who have given their time, strength and means both to its 
promotion through this organization—by writing, speaking, directing work, organizing, 
travel, etc.—and to the cause through many other agencies and in many other ways. 

In ten years nearly 1,000 persons have read papers at the general conventions of 
the R. E. A. and fully an equal number at local conferences, yet in no instance has any 
person received even his own traveling expenses, still less any other money compensa- 
tion for such services to the organization. 

Principles of Education,” Butler et al, Longmans, 1899. 

4Outlines in “Principles and Ideals in the Sunday School,” Burton and Mathews, 
U. of C. Press. 

5Addresses of Mathews, Sanders, Harrower, Pease in “Improvement of Religious 
Education,” R. E. A 03. 

6By Executive Committee, Winona, August, 1904. 
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by the International Association until 1908.7 An advanced 
course was adopted at this time. In January, 1913, there were 
enrolled by the Education Department of the International 
Association 3,247 classes with 36,247 students and also 110 in- 
dividual students. The different denominations early or- 
ganized departments of Teacher Training and vigorously pros- 
ecuted this work, issuing special courses of lessons and text 
books and enrolling large numbers of students. 


There has been a steady improvement in the character of 
ihe courses, which may be traced in the outlines published by 
this Association and manifest in the last report of the Teacher 
Training Commission of the R. E. A.° In recent years there 
has been a marked tendency to emphasize the training of 
teachers in the schools by special classes for senior students; 
teachers have also received courses fitting for special work; 
Teacher-training libraries have been established in local 
churches, lecture courses and reading courses established and, 
in rare instances, provision made for this work in church 
budgets. 

Nothing better illustrates development in this crucial mat- 
ter of preparing the Sunday-school teacher than the growth of 
text-books. It is true that a few churches continue to endorse 
the primitive manuals, but the greater number are relying on 
scholarly men of recognized educational standing for the prep- 
aration of special texts.? Furiher progress may be traced (a) 
in the growing custom of paying teachers a small salary; (b) 
the provision of special libraries for them; (c) the institution 
of practice work and (d) in the growth of special institutes for 
study. Not only have the latter developed in connection with 
summer schools, but they have been organized as parts of the 
extension work of colleges and universities. For example, the 
University of South Carolina affords the facilities and instruc- 
tors for a teachers’ course for lay workers, the University of 
West Virginia holds a Summer School of Religious Education 
for Sunday-school workers. Especially noteworthy also, is 





7Philadelphia Conference, Jan. 7, 8, 1908—Elementary course of 50 lessons, 2 
years, 20 lessons in Bible, 7 on pupil, 7 on te acher, 7 on schools. See “Evolution of the 
Sunday School,” page 164 f. 

8Special report presented at St. Louis Convention 1912, in pamphlet form, the 
R. E. A. office, Chicago. 

9For the work of a modern class see outline course in First Preshatevten. Buffalo, 
in “Religious Education,” Vol. VII., p. 126. See list in ““Graded Text Book” pamphlet 
(R. E. A.) and, as examples of later books note “Pupil and Teacher,” Weigle (Doran, 
50c); “Guide to Teachers of Training Classes,” Slattery (Pilgrim Press, 50c) ; “Method 
of Religious Education,” M. F. Field (Headley, London, 1/6). 
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the recent organization of city institutes of religious education 
in which careful work is done under expert supervision. The 
Des Moines Institute meets weekly and, following a general 
lecture, the students divide into thirteen classes following dif- 
ferent courses.’® Other notable institutes are at Buffalo, N. Y., 
and at Minneapolis, Minn. 

A further highly important development in teacher train- 


ing is seen in the new courses in colleges designed to train 
young people for church work in religious education. In Feb- 


ruary, 1908, the R. E. A. prepared a memorial which was later 
sent to all American colleges and to deans of departments of 
education urging the institution of courses in the principles and 
methods of religious education.1: The colleges responded read- 
ily.12 In January of this year there were forty-eight colleges 
offering regular work in subjects preparatory to Sunday-school 
teaching and a number had established special courses or pro- 
vided courses of lectures, while yet others were holding insti- 
tutes designed especially for Sunday-school workers. 

The investigators of a commission of the Student Y. M. C. 
A., reporting at the Cleveland Convention of the R. E. A., 
showed in colleges and normal schools: Required Courses in 
Religious Education in 45 colleges, 78 courses. Elective Courses 
in Religious Education in 80 colleges, 221 courses. 

The activities of teacher-training have been paralleled by 
marked progress in the organization of the Sunday school as 
an educational institution. At first the difference in nature, 
needs and general development between children and adults 
seems to have been unrecognized save by a very few isolated 
experimenters. Gradation meant, prior to 1900, the division of 
the school into, at most, four departments, with not more than 
two sets of lessons. E. Morris Ferguson, in a study of condi- 
tions in the state of New Jersey, reported at the 1904 conven- 
tion, that only 8.3% of the schools attempted gradation of 
organization above the primary and 2.5% above the Junior.’* 
That condition then was better probably in New Jersey 
than in the United States as a whole. Today, in New Jersey, 
over 25% are graded throughout, both in organization and 
in lessons and the 2.5% has become 80%. For the whole 





10See “Religious Education,” Vol. VII, 566-569. 

11See “‘Religious Education,” Vol. III, 49 and 55-62, 

12See Survey by Cope in Reports of World S. S. Convention, 1910 (Inter. S. S. 
Ass’n.) and also pp. 168-172 in “Evolution of the S. S.” (Pilgrim Press, 1911.) 

13**The Bible in Practical Life,” p. 214. 


—— 
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country it would be safe to estimate that today at least 60% of 
the schools are graded to the extent then found in his 2.5% 
and 40% attempt gradation up to the age of eighteen for all 
pupils. 

The first convention of the R. E. A. called attention to the 
twin defects, lack of purposeful organization and of a designed 
curriculum. Late in the year 1903 a scheme of gradation was 
published in Haslett’s “Pedagogical Bible School.” This was 
based on the work which the late Professor Pease had already 
done on the curriculum of the school, work which he elabor- 
ated and advocated in his “Outline of a Bible-school Curricu- 
lum.”* Thus fortunately the first serious essays in the grada- 
tion of pupils grew logically out of the attempt to provide 
selected, graded studies, adapted to the pupil’s. stage of devel- 
opment. 

Gradation in organization is without significance save in 
view of the general adoption of graded studies selected on the 
scientific basis. At the beginning of this decade practically 
all schools were using a single lesson, with the following excep- 
tions: Unitarian, Episcopal, Friends, Hebrew, Roman Catholic 
and those using the Blakeslee series. In many of these schools 
the uniform lesson ran through several strata of the schools 
and even the special lessons were graded and selected on an 
intellectual basis rather than on that of the student’s psycho- 
logical development. Outside these a few special texts had 
been prepared, such as “The Beginners Two Years” and some 
texts for adults. Then came the careful work of Professor 
Pease and the courses actually put into use under the superin- 
tendency of President Harper. These two attempts laid the 
foundations of “The Constructive Series,” now approximately 
complete after ten years’ work.** Meanwhile individuals pre- 
pared parts of courses,’’ and the principles of gradation were 
advocated and illustrated in outlines of courses at the differ- 
ent conventions of this Association. Schools in different places 
prepared special courses and published text books.** At the 





14*Jmprovement of Religious Education” (1903)—Blackall, p. 175; Mathews p.186, 

15George W. Pease “Outline of a Bible School Curriculum,” U. of C. Press, 1904. 

16**Constructive Bible Studies,” University of Chicago Press. 

17Notable studies were prepared by Committee of the Illinios Congregational 
Association on “A Course of Study for Graded Sunday Schools,” appointed in 1901, 
which issued valuable annual reports. 

18To mention but a few: Second Congregational, Oak Park, Ill.; St. Agnes, New, 
York; University Congregational, Chicago; Church of the Disciples, Boston; Teachers 
College School, New York; St. John’s, Providence. (For the outline of these and 
others see “Religious Education,” Vol. Il, December, 1907.) 
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end of five years it was possible to publish a list of sixty 
available texts for classes up to the age of eighteen and thirty- 
four for those over that age.?® At the end of ten years we have 
three independent courses practically complete for all grades, 
and other courses in preparation besides many special texts. 
The avidity: with which the graded material was accepted by 
schools was only the preface to a widespread and most earnest 
appeal for thoroughly graded courses suitable to almost all 
schools. The International Association, after much hesitation 
and apparent reluctance, directed its Lesson Committee to pre- 
pare a series of lessons for every grade in the school.” Since 
this official action the adoption of graded curricula has been 
accomplished to a degree far beyond the expectation of its 
warmest advocates. At the beginning of this year The Baptist 
Publication Society reported over 50% of their sales of lesson 
helps were graded; the Congregationalists estimate 25% of 
their schools using the international graded and a very large, 
probably an equal percentage, using other graded systems; 
among the Unitarians over 80% use graded lessons. In all 
communions the “Constructive series” and the Scribner’s 
“Complete Graded” have large use. 


The editor of the Baptist series writing in “The Superin- 
tendent” in 1912, said, “A volume might be filled with the 
words of praise that have been written about the Graded Les- 
sons by those who have witnessed the results that follow a fair 
trial.” 

The development of ecclesiastical responsibility for the 
Sunday-school curriculum is reflected in the action of the 
Southern Baptist Convention in appointing a Permanent Com- 
mittee on Sunday-school Lessons, (Baltimore, 1910). Similar 
action was taken at the M. E. General Conference (Minneapolis, 
1912) and the Presbyterian General Assembly (Pittsburg, 
1912). 

The development of Catholic Sunday schools deserves 
special mention, for it has become sufficiently general to de- 
mand the publication of special manuals of direction on or- 
ganization and studies (The Catholic Sunday School—Feeny; 
S. S. Director’s Guide—Sloan, and others). New schools are 
being organized and parishes are supplementing the work in 





19Published in pamphlet form by the R. E. A. 


20Louisville Convention, June, 1908; the first lessons, one each year for “Begin- 
ners,, Primary and Junior” were issued in January, 1909. 
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parochial schools by Sunday courses in Bible history and the 
catechism. 

Among tlie Hebrew congregations progress has been 
marked. The outstanding features have been, the organization 
of Sunday schools in addition to Sabbath schools, often where 
there are no Sabbath schools; the establishment of standards 
of teacher-training and the creation of the Teachers’ Institute 
of Hebrew Union College (See Religious Educ. Vol .VI, p. 276) ; 
and the adoption of graded curricula. Rabbi Zepin describes 
the steps of progress in detail in “Religious Education” for 
April, 1913. 

As to progress abroad, there has been relatively little im- 
provement in the Sunday-school situation in Great Britain. 
Two facts may be noted, (1) the development of Teacher- 
training work principally through the extension activities of 
theological halls and colleges. The English church has a per- 
manent college in London for the training of primary workers 
and a plan for training all the teachers of that church. The 
British “Home Reading Union” offers courses in Child Psychol- 
ogy with a view to better Sunday school work. (2) The sta- 
tistics of the Wesleyan, Baptist, Presbyterian, Methodist and 
Congregational bodies show a total falling off of the enroll- 
ment of the Sunday school pupils of about 30,000 in the com- 
parative figures of 1911 and 1912. At the same time the Episco- 
pal Sunday schools made an increase of over 40,000. These 
figures are to be studied in the light of the fact that the first 
group of schools have taken a general reactionary attitude 
toward Graded Lessons and curricula improvement; while on 
the other hand, the Friends who seem to have suffered no loss 
and the Church of England which made so decided a gain, 
have within the last fhree years instituted modern curricula. 


Il. THE CHURCH AND ITS SCHOOL. 


The adoption of graded curricula was only indicative of 
an important change in the life of the churches, due to the 
returning consciousness of a definite, social function, that of 
developing lives to spiritual completeness. Churches have 
come to interpret their work in terms of education. In a 
“Message from the Committee on Evangelism” of the Reformed 
Church, this phrase occurs, following an appeal for evangelistic 
service: “In our denomination we have proclaimed our faith 
in educational religion and religious education.” Accepting 
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that mission the organizations for youth naturally yielded first 
to the laws of education. The school passed in one decade 
through two distinct phases of growth; ceasing to he that neg- 
ligible, nondescript gathering known as a Sunday school, it 
became, first a “Bible school,” and second, it became “The 
School of the Church,” or, as it is occasionally called, “A 
School of Religion.” When the school accepted the develop- 
ment of religious lives as its purpose there stood revealed deep 
needs of life untouched by Bible study. That life might have 
its religious heritage and be adequately trained necessitated 
the inclusion in the curriculum of religious history since the 
days of the New Testament, the romance of the religious spirit 
in modern times both in Missions and in world affairs, the prin- 
ciples of religious living, morals, the problems of the religious 
life and of a religious order of social relationships, training to 
efficiency in the work of churches and other spiritual agencies. 
Therefore courses of instruction in these subjects were intro- 
duced and the school actually became a school of the religious 
life.2*_ The new, larger function of the school was recognized; 
the Northern Baptist Commission on Religious Education in 
its report for 1911 formally recommended that the Sunday 
school be officially denomniated “School of the Church.” This 
is a long step from the place when as one Sunday-school au- 
thority wrote in a religious journal in 1910, “The Sunday school 
is a miniature theological seminary.” Another result has been 
that the material of study has become as broad as the religious 
life by including missions, social duties, civics, social service 
and church work. 

Accepting an educational responsibility, these schools have 
been making appropriate physical provision for their work. 
An auditorium is now generally recognized as wholly unsuit- 
able and inappropriate for school work. Special buildings 
have been provided and, unlike those erected prior to 1903, 
they have not been designed for assembly and mass auditory 
purposes but for class use. Sunday-school buildings have been 
modelled on public-school plans with provision for social and 
recreational life.” 





21See a pamphlet by Dr. John T. McFarland on “Extra-Biblical Studies (Eaton 
and Mains). 
22Annual of the Northern Baptist Convention for 1911. 
23Notable examples of the modern type of special physical plant are: Congrega- 
tional, Winnetka, Ill.; Brick Church, Rochester, N. Y.; Pilgrim Church, Cleveland, 
cere Pou _— Baptist, Chicago; St. Paul’s M. E., Cedar Rapids, Ja.; Second Baptist, 
amden, N. J. 
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Religious education in the churches has been advanced also 
by emphasis upon certain subjects. For example, under the 
stimulus of the Missionary Education Movement, organized at 
the end of 1902, over one million text books in home and for- 
eign missions have been sold and some 26,000 denominational 
co-operating study classes have been organized. Many sum- 
mer institutes on missionary education have been held. 

Social studies have received new and needed emphasis 
especially through the activities of the American Institute for 
Social Service, issuing the “Gospel of the Kingdom Series,” 
and by the work of church commissions on Social Service, 
notably the Unitarian Department of Social and Public Service, 
which has issued twenty-five excellent pamphlets** and the 
Baptist Commission on Social Service which has issued twelve 
booklets”? and has prepared an outline curriculum on social 
service. 

In some instances “Temperance instruction” in the Sunday 
school has received a wiser direction, making it part of a gen- 
eral program for instruction in hygiene and eugenics. 

Religious education in the churches has been improved by 
the stimulus of special experiments. One of the most notable 





24See report of Young People’s Missionary Education Movement, 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 


25Edited by Dr. Josiah Strong, Bible House, New York. 


26May be obtained free from American Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. Titles are: 
A Practical Platform for Social Progress—Dole. 
A Rural Experiment—Bradley. 
Social Service for Young People in the Church School—Beatley. 
The Inter-Relation of Social Movements—Richmond. 
The Improvement of the Rural School—Updegraff. 
Popular Recreation and Public Morality—Gulick. 
Rural Economy as a Factor in the Success of the Church—Carver. 
Some Unsettled Questions about Child Labor—Lovejoy. 
A Remedy for Industrial Warfare—Eliot. 
The Individual and the Social Order in Religion—Hinckley. 
Working with Boys—Forbes 
The Social Welfare Work of Unitarian Churches—Forbes. 
Knowing One’s Own Community—Aronovici 
The Social Conscience and the Religious Life—Peabody. 
Friendly Visiting—Richmond. 
What Bad Housing Means to the Community—Bacon. 
Comprehensive Planning for Small Towns and bain i Ta 
Religious Work and Opportunity “ Country Towns—A. U. 
ony Buildings in Germany—How 
he Democracy of the Kingdom Williams. 
The Wise Direction of Church Activities Toward Social Welfare—Elict. 


27A Reasonable Social Policy for Christian People—Henderson. 
The Churches Outside The Church—Coleman. 

Ethical and Religious Significance of the State—Dealey. 
A Working Temperance Program—Batten. 

The Home as the School for Social Living—Cope. 

The Social Mission of the Church—Wishart. 

Child Labor—Lovejoy. 

The Disruption of the Home—Chase. 

One Rest-Day in Seven—Horsman. 

The Housing Problem—Kennedy. 

The Church in the Country Town—Bemies. 
Working-Men’s Insurance—Henderson. 
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is that of religious day schools, conducted usually during part 
of the summer vacation term. In this work the Rev. Howard 
R. Vaughn has been the pioneer. Usually graded instruction 
is given to children in churches for half day sessions and a 
small tuition fee is charged.”*> Another form of week-day re- 
ligious education is conducted in the “Vacation Bible Schools, 
organized in many cities by the Daily Vacation Bible School 
Association.”® Here, in the crowded sections of cities large 
numbers of children are assembled (last year 38,000 in 160 
churches in 24 cities) and are taught the Bible and hymns 
and are trained in forms of light manual work. 


The Federal Council of Churches, which has recently ap- 
pointed a Commission on Religious Education, urges in the 
report of the Second Quadrennial Council that “where it is 
feasible to obtain a portion of the time belonging to the (pub- 
lic) school curriculum, the churches should see to it that after 
school hours on week days at least an hour’s instruction in 
religion be given to each child in the congregation.”*° With- 
out doubt the attempt to comply with this suggestion would 
lead to a recognition of the still lamentably inadequate educa- 
ional equipment and working force in the average church. 


The educational conception led to the inclusion for the 
Young People’s Societies in the program of the church school. 
While progress here has been very slow certain general 
marked improvements may be noted: the emergence of their 
function as the social organization of youth life for service in 
expressional activities;** provision of special courses of study 
and outlines of reading; making the Sunday or weekly gath- 
ering an opportunity for reporting on community needs and 
plans of work.* 


The Brotherhoods, rising in power in churches and seeking 
national organization in 1907 and 1908, accepted an educa- 
tional duty. The local groups were organized for fellowship, 
study and service. Many outlines of courses were prepared 





28Rev. Howard R. Vaughn, Elk Mound. Wis. See also pamphlet by Rev. Rufus 
W. Miller, “Week-day Religious Instruction,” reprinted from Reform Church Review, 
January, 1908. 

28Daily Vacation Bible School Association, Rev. Robert G. Boville, Secretary, 
40 Bible House, New Yo 

300fficial Report of Second Quadrennial Council of Federated i oe of Christ 
in America, Chas. S. McFarland, Secretary, 214 Fourth Ave., New York 

81See the scheme of First Pr esbyterian Church, Buffalo N. Y., outlined in Dr. 
Boocock’s pamphlet “The Church School.’ 

820n the development of these organizations and on their courses of study see 
the writer’s “Efficient Layman.” 
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accompanied by plans of community service, and usually deal- 
ing with practical aspects of the lives of men.** In like manner 
the Boys and Girls’ Clubs have developed from their earlier 
types, either loose groupings for recreation or mere attempts 
to bribe the young into the church, and have adapted them- 
selves to the program of religious education. Here again a 
notable literature with the educational viewpoint has been 
created. 

The recognition of an educational function in the church 
has aroused a consciousness of the need of trained educational 
leadership. The direction of a school became a task worthy of 
trained powers. Churches called for professional educators. 
Seminaries, co-operating with departments of education, pre- 
pared specialists for the profession of “Directors of Religious 
Education.” In 1907 the city of New Haven employed a Super- 
intendent of all its Sunday schools; in 1908 the First Presby- 
terian Church of Buffalo called to itself the first trained “Di- 
rector of Religious Education” in a local church. This was one 
of the most significant steps ever taken in the history of Sunday 
schools.**> There are today about seventy-five churches em- 
ploying such directors. 


A CHURCH PROGRAM OF EDUCATION. 

The employment of professional directors implied a recog- 
nition on the part of the church that its educational duties 
extend beyond the Sunday classes. The director is in charge 
of all the religious educational activities of the church. At the 
Boston Convention, 1905, Dr. W. C. Bitting called attention to 
the need of co-ordinating the various educational activities 
of the church.** In 1910 the Northern Baptist Convention ap- 
pointed a special commission on this subject. Today, in all 
the churches of the educational consciousness, programs are 
being worked out seeking to organize the whole work of a 
church on a functional basis, to relate together the different 
agencies for the life of youth and to establish co-ordinated, 
definite programs of religious education. The Baptist Com- 





33For titles see p. 114 in the writer’s “Efficient Layman” (Am. Bap. 1911). 
34Some notable titles are: 

“The Boy Problem,” by Ww. B. Forbush, Pilgrim Press, 75c, 1902. 

“The Boy and His Gang,” J. Tupper, Houghton, Mifflin, $1.00, 1912. 

“The Minister and the Boy,” Allan Hoben, University of Chicago Press, $1.00, 1912. 
“The Coming Generation,” a ——— $1. od $1912. 

“How to Deal with Lads,” P. Green, Longmans, 80c, 1910. 

“The Girl in Her Teens, 39” Slattery, S. S. Times Co., 50c, 1910. 
35Directors—Articles in Religious Education. 


36Bible in Practical Life,” p. 96. 
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mission and the Disciples Commission are preparing to report 
this spring detailed schemes for the organization in local 
churches of systems of religious education. A special com- 
mission of the R. E. A. presents a report on the same subject 
at this, the Cleveland, convention. (Published in Religious 
Education, April, 1913.) 

Individual responsiveness in local churches has led to de- 
nominational consciousness. Nearly all the different com- 
munions have come so clearly to accept their educational duty 
as to appoint Commissions or Boards of Religious Education.*" 





87The following are the principal commissions. 

Episcopal—‘Board of Religious Education,” appointed 1910. Secretary, Rev. 
William Gardner, 281 Fourth Ave., New York. 

Baptist (Northern) —*Commission on Religious Educatiun,” appointed 1909. 
Secretary, Ira M. Price, University of Chicago. 

- fzenterian Commission, (1908). President, George B. Stewart, LL.D., Auburn, 
New York. 

German Evangelical—Rev. H. F. Frigge, 1228 E. Breckenridge St., Louisville, Ky. 

Congregational—National Council Committee, 1904. Secretary, Rev. Percival 
Huget, First Congregational Church, Detroit, Mich. 

German Evangelical Synod—Rev. W. Schlenkmann, Columbia, III. 

Presbyterian in Canada—Secretary, Rev. A. J. W. Myers, 16 Manton Court, Rose- 
dale, Toronto, Can. 

Seventh Day Baptis Dr. A. Lowell Burdick, 
Janesville, Wis. 

A study of the development of the work of these commissions reveals the serious- 
ness with which church leaders now regard ihe scope and the possibilities of religious 
education. 

A. PROTESTANT EpiscopaL CHURCH. 

“1. Appointment by General Convention in 1904 of “Joint Commission on Re- 

ligious | —. (Reappointed for 3 years more in 1907.) See Reports 1907, 1910. 
Gradual multiplication of Diocesan Commissions to handle Sunday school 
matters ~~ now nearly all Dioceses in U. S. A. are so equippe 

**3. Continued experimentation, partly by individuals, Rectors and Superintend- 
ots Seay (and latterly more) by Diocesan Commissions, with different types of 
curricula. 

66, 





The widespread adoption during these years, by nearly all vigorous schools, 
of a graded system. 

“5, Epoch-making Report in 1907 of the Joint Commission, 

“6. Gradual introduction after 1907 of Standard Course in Teacher Training. 
(Mostly ie and reissued by new General Board of Religious Education, 1912.) 

Establishment 1908- 4912 of various ‘Diocesan Training Schools,’ in larger 
centers for Teacher Training. 

“8. Increase, during same period of Summer Schools for S. S. Teachers. 

“9. Appointment in 1910-11 by General Convention of A General Board of Re- 
ligious Education with executive powers. (Office, 281 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
See literature of Board.) 

“10. Formulation 1911-13 of work of this Board. 

(a) Election of General Secretary. Rev. Wm. E. Gardner, 
(b) Establishment of Standard Teacher Training Course. 
(c) Establishment of Correspondence School. 

(d) Issue of official curriculum. 

11. Organization of Church into eight Departments (geographical) each Depart- 
ment with annual Sunday school convention, with representatives elected from each 
Diocese by Diocesan Convention.”—Reported by Rev. Lester Bradner, Ph.D. 

B. CoNGREG ATIONAL. 

“1, The appointment of committee on religious education in the some 7 Coun- 
cil, which committee made an extended report at the last meeting, October, 1910. 

“2. The appointment of corresponding committees during the last ‘ieee years 
in connection with each state conference and local association. 

“3, The adoption, preparation and distribution of graded lessons, until now the 
entire school with the exception of year 16 and years 18 to 20 is supplied with them. 
Two more courses are to appear next fall. 

* The appointment of an educational secretary and of several experts who 
serve on his staff; also the organization of an educational department in connection 
with the Congreg. ational Sunday School and Publishing Society. 

“5, The adoption of a Sunday School standard. 

“6, The selection of a series of text books for the training of teachers and the 
setting ap of standards for the same. 

The holding of numerous institutes throughout the country in the interest 
of a ani effective religious education through the Sunday school. 
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Ill. THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 


Closely related to the educational development of the 
churches has been the adaptation of Theological Seminaries 
to the new needs of the ministry.** Prior to the period of our 
study the seminaries recognized the educational needs of the 
churches to the extent of occasional lectures on the Sunday 
school. Professor T. Harwood Pattison, of Rochester Theologi- 
cal Seminary, dignified this into a regular course.*® In 1903 
the Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy was established in 
connection with Hartford Theological Seminary. In 1906 the 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary established a chair of 
“Sunday School Pedagogy.” In 1907, of the 196 Seminaries in 
the United States, four offered courses in child study, twenty- 
four in educational psychology, thirteen in the history and 
organization of the Sunday school, twenty-two had lecture 
courses by visitors. In 1912, of sixty-three Theological Sem- 
inaries reporting, fifty have made provision for one or more 
courses preparing ministers for leadership in religious educa- 





“8. The enlargement of the scope of the missionary department of the Sunday 
School and Publishing Society to include an extension department and the appointment 
of men from the field who are qualified not only for planting new Sunday Schools but 
— improving the quality of those now in existence. Reported by Rev. B. S. Win- 
chester, D.D. 


C. PRESBYTERIAN. 

“The most significant advance in religious education in the Presbyterian Church 
in the U. S. A. during recent years is the movement in the interests of unifying and co- 
ordinating the educational agencies and activities in connection with the local parish. 
We have made substantial progress in unifying the missionary educational agencies and 
a good deal of preliminary work has been done toward co-ordinating the other 
agencies and co-ordinating them with the missionary agencies. 

“We have also made substantial progress in the matter of organizing the material 
for religious education so that pastors are being furnished with aids for something like 
systematic instruction for their use.””—Geo, B. Steward. 


D. CHRISTIAN, 

“Within the past five years a revolution has been wrought in the ideals and 
programs both of our Sunday school leaders and of our association and colleges. Re- 
ligious education is at once the whole scope and justification of the existence of the 
Disciples of Christ.”—Robert P. Shepherd. 


E. METHODISsT. 

“The introduction of graded instruction into our Sunday schools is the most 
significant thing that has occurred in the Methodist Episcopal Church in recent years. 
Its effect is fundamental, and is rapidly revolutionizing the conception of the Sunday 
school, and of religious education in_the church. The organization of our present 
Board of Sunday schools, which was effected in 1908, putting our whole organized Sun- 
day school work upon a new basis, and providing machinery for more extended 
efforts, is a part of the general movement growing out of the new conception of the 
Sunday school as an educational agency. And as a part also of this movement may 
be noted the establishment in our theological schools of departments of religious 
pedagogy.”—John H. MacFarland. 


F. UNrTArIAN. 

“We note an improvement of interest and an improvement in method all along 
the line. The Tuckerman School grows, there is an increased interest in Summer 
Institutes, and a growing number of paid superintendents and teachers. The American 
Unitarian Association has taken our work from a corner and put it in the center of 
the field.”—W. I. Lawrence. 


88See the “Survey of Progress in Theological Seminaries” by Professor Williston 
Walker, in Religious Education, Vol. VII, p. 620. 


89**The Ministry of the Sunday School,” T. H. Pattison (Amer. Baptist, 1902, $1.00) 
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tion.*° In these institutions the work is cared for in the fol- 
lowing manner: 

Chairs of Religious Education with special professors—10. 

Courses in Religious Education, usually in charge of a full 
professor and having work grouped under several other in- 
structors—12. 

Lectureships and special courses—28. 

Occasional work in Religious Pedagogy and Psychology of 
Religion—10. 

Leaving only three absolutely ignoring this work. 

In such seminaries as Union, University of Chicago and 
Yale Divinity, specialists are being prepared. For example, 
Professor Coe reports for Union that of the men who went out 
last year, 1912, four are now Directors of Religious Education 
in churches, one is a Religious Educational Secretary for a de- 
nomination, one a member of a college faculty with work in 
Religious Education, one a Sunday-school Field Secretary for 
a denomination and one Supervisor of a denominational Sun- 
day school in China. 

Space forbids the analysis of the forces contributing to 
progress in the church and Sunday school.** It must suffice to 
mention (1) World dominance of scientific thought, (2) gen- 
eral educational awakening and reconstruction, (3) new inter- 
est in the child,*? (4) the application of educational leaders 
to practical problems,** (5) the significance of new and vital 





40The most significant work in Religious Education in Theological Seminaries 
all of which has originated in the last seven years, is at the following institutions: 

Union Theological Seminary, New York City. (Prof. Geo. A. Coe.) 

Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (Prof. Chas. F. Kent.) 

University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. (Prof. Theo. G. Soares.) 

Boston University School of Theology, Boston, Mass. (Prof. N. E. Richardson.) 
_— Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, Ky. (Prof. Byron E 

eMent.) 

Chicago Theological Seminary, Chicago, Ill. (Prof. Frank G. Ward.) 

General Theological Seminary (Prot.-Epis.), New York, N. Y. (Prof. Chas. H. 
Boynton.) 

Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, N. J. (Prof. Wm, J. Thompson.) 

41The writer has attempted such an analysis in his “Evolution of the Sunday 
School,” at Chapter XI. : 

42Regarding the application of the scientific method to child-study President G. 
Stanley Hall says: 

“It has almost recreated the department of criminology; has revolutionized and 
almost recreated school hygiene; made adolescence, a strange word ten years ago, one 
of the most pregnant and suggestive for both science and education given us the basis 
of a new religious psychology; and laid the foundation of a new and larger philosophy 
and psychology.” 
foul 48Notably the work of the following in many directions and in their works as 

ollows: 

Coe, G. A., “Education in Religion and Morals.” Revell, 1904. 

Starbuck, E. D., “‘Psychology of Religion.” Scribner’s, 1901. 

King, H. C., “Personal and Ideal Elements in Education.” Macmillan. 

Hall, G. S., “Adolescence.” Appletons. 

Burton, E. D. and Mathews, S., “Principles and Ideals in the Sunday School.” 
U. of C. Press, 1904. 

And before these, still profoundly influencing our thinking, Horace Bushnell, 
“Christian Nurture.” Scribners. 
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views of religion and the Bible,“* and (6) the direction of great 
organized movements. Of the last the history of the Interna- 
tional Sunday School Association is a notable instance. It 
has shown a responsiveness to critcism and to educational 
suggestion which has been beyond the expectation of its 
friends. 

IV. THE HOME. 


Progress in religious education in the Home was so thor- 
oughly studied by Professor C. W. Votaw in his Survey pre- 
sented at the Providence convention“ that little remains to be 
said at this time. The past decade has been a period of awak- 
ening which has led to the creation of special organizations 
for the protection of the home and for the moral training of 
children.** It has given rise to special literature both in period- 
icals*? and books,** and to much public propaganda including 
conferences and conventions, and in particular “The Child 
Welfare Exhibits,” the first of which was held in New York 
City in January, 1911.*° One of the most significant events was 
the Third International Congress on Education in the Home, 
held at Brussels in the summer of 1910, marked by keen inter- 
est in the problems of moral and religious training. Both 
churches and public schools have accepted to some extent the 
duty of preparing young people for parenthood and home- 
making, not only in courses in domestic science but also in 
work on the training of children and the higher life of the 
home. The special courses are not many but they are signifi- 
cant of this new development. 





44Illustrated in 

“Religion of a Mature Mind,” George A. Coe. Revell, 1903. 

“New Appreciation of the Bible,” » 2 G oy U. of C. Press. 

“Origin and Permanent Value of the O ? C. F. Kent. Scribners. 
“Psychology of Religious Experience,” om ’s. Ames. Houghton, Mifflin. 
‘Principles of Religious Development,” George Galloway. McMillan. 


45Published in“Religious Education,” Vol. VI, p. 1. 


46The Mothers’ Congress, Philadelphia; L’Unione Familiale, Paris; The League 

for the Popularization of the Science of Pedagogy for Families, ae L’Educatione 

Hh pe at Brussels; The Home Progress Society, Cambridge, Mass.; After School Club, 
iladelphia. 


47American Motherhood, Cooperstown, N. Y.; Child Welfare, Philadelphia; 
Home Progress, Cambridge, Mass.; 3; The Child, Chicago; Child Life, London. 


48In addition to the bibliography published with Professor Votaw’s Surve 
Cision Education,” April 1911) mention may be made of “Ethics and the Family, 3 
. F. Lofthouse, Hodder Stoughton, 1912; “The ‘Potere Citizen,” F. A. Myers, Sherman 
Prenie 1911; “The School in the Home.” A. A. Berle, Moffatt Yard, 1921; the pamphlets 
of the ‘Baptist Commission on Social Service. 


49An excellent bibliography on child welfare was gor by the Chicago 
Public Library and circulated at the Chicago Child Welfare Exhibit 


500n the work of churches see “Religious Eee, - a VI, Dr 62, 69, 242. 
On the work of the school see “Religious Education,” Voi. Pp. 159, and also the 
Materials of Religious Education,” p. 225. An excellent Caen ‘for use in churches is 
“Child Nature and Child Nurture” by Edw. P. St. John (Pilgrim Press, 1911, 75c). 
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The remarkable interest in what is known as sex educa- 
tion has its roots in the needs of the home and the literature on 
Eugenics is the answer to a consciousness of racial responsi- 
bility for the home. The International Eugenics Congress in 
London, last summer, was a testimony to a race purpose as to 
the primary function of the home. The establishment of a de- 
partment of the Federal government of the United States, 
known as the Children’s Bureau,®* means a directed, scientific 
study of all that makes for child welfare with especial atten- 
tion to the home and family.” 


Vv. PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Popular criticism on education has turned its attention in 
the past ten years from the college to the public school and 
just now the accusation is less that they do not prepare for 
making a living, than that they do not fit for life. As a people 
we begin to demand a moral product from the schools. Per- 
haps in advance of public opinion, however, a moral con- 
science has been developing within the school forces. No one 
can move amongst school workers without realizing their dis- 
content with the informational ideal, their discarding of school 
mechanization and their awakening to the personal aim in edu- 
cation. Two significant phrases have become current; they 
are basic to modern thinking on public education; first: we 
deal with persons as behaving organisms*®* and second: we 
aim at social efficiency.** The social concept has come to stay;*5 
that its implications are profoundly moral must be self-evi- 


dent.*° It has led to a re-examination of method, a re-valuation 
of materials. It finds expression in such a declaration as that 


adopted at the R. E. A. Conference on Moral Phases of Public 
Education in 1912,57 “We believe that the Moral aim, i. e. the 
formation of character, should be treated as fundamental in 
all education”; in the declarations of the N. E. A.** notably. 
that adopted in 1905. 





51The Children’s Bureau, Washington, D. C., Miss Julia Lathrop, Directress. 


52The first publication of the Children’s Bureau is a report of investigations on 
Birth Registrations with suggestions on legal enactments. 


53See Chap. 1 of ‘Educational Values,” Bagley. (Macmillan, 1911.) 


54Stated by Dewey in “My Educational Creed,” 1897. Discussed by Bagley for 
one, in “Educative Process” (1905). 


55See the splendid survey in “Social Aspects of Education,” Irving King. (Mac- 
millan, 1911.) 


56E, G. See “Moral Principles of Education” (Dewey). (Houghton Mifflin.) 


57Held at Teachers College, Columbia University, February, 1911. Declarations 
in “Religious Education,” Vol. VI, page 117. 


58See Sec. 4 in the Resolutions of 1910, and Sec. 4 in 1911. 


ig 
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“The Association regrets the revival in some quarters of the idea that the 
common school is a place for teaching nothing but reading, spelling, writing and 
ciphering; and takes this occasion to declare that the ultimate object of popular 
education is to teach the children how to live righteously, healthily, and happily, 
and that to accomplish this object it is essential that every school inculcate the 
love of truth, justice, purity and beauty through the study of biography, history, 
ethics, natural history, music, drawing and manual arts. ... The building of char- 
acter is the real aim of the schools and the ultimate reason for the expenditure of 
millions for their maintenance.”’59 


The development of a conscience for character has found 
expression, not only in the fundamental considerations of edu- 
cational theory and practice, but in a large body of special 
literature on moral training; in February, 1911, the R. E. A. 
published a list of book titles on “Moral Instruction and Train- 
ing in Public Schools,” nine pages of which were given to 
titles on principles and method, and five to text beoks for use 
in the grades. Almost all these books originated in the past 
decade. More recent literature is even more strongiy marked 
by this now rapidly developing interest.” 

In 1906 the N. E. A. published a list of 58 papers on Moral 
and religious education, presented at their conventions in 47 
years, 1859-1906." A “Short Bibliography” prepared especially 
for Europe, in 1908, contained nearly 100 titles for Great 
Britain and 300 for the Continent.” 

Moral training has been under investigation by specialists. 
In 1906 an anonymous donor offered substantial money prizes 
for the best essays on this subject. The successful ones were 
published in a useful volume. The Council of the R. E. A. has 
organized two important conferences, New York, 1911, and 
Cleveland, 1913. The N. E. A. in 1907 appointed a committee 
of its National Council to investigate and submit a “Tentative 
Report on a system of teaching Morals in the Public School; 
this body reported in 1911.°° Meanwhile the experiments of 
individual workers, notably the constructive work of Prof. 
F. C. Sharp and Mr. Percival Chubb, and the work of the 
ethical culture schools have all made their contribution.” 





59Proceeding of N. E. A., 1905. 

60Note the survey in Chap. V, on “Moral Education” in G. Stanley Hall’s “Edu- 
cational Problems.” Appleton, 1912. 

61Fiftieth Anniversary Volume, N. E. A., 1906, page 715. 

62In Vol. II of “Moral Instruction & Training in Schools.” (Longmans.) 

63*Moral Training in Public Schools,” by C. E. Rugh, T. P. Stevenson, E. D. 
Starbuck, et al. (Ginn & Co., 1907.) 

64Proceedings published in “Religious Education” for February and April, 1911. 

65Proceedings published in “Religious Education” for February and June, 1913. 

66Published in 1911, San Francisco, Proceedings of the N. E. A.; High School 
Section reprinted in “Religious Education” for February, 1913. 

67For a recent survey see Vol. of American Committee’s Report to Second Moral 
Education Congress (Ethical Culture Schools, N. Y., 1912). 
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Credit should also be given to the work of the department of 
Public Schools in the R. E. A.* 

The rapid growth of public interest in vocational training 
has strengthened the cause of moral education for it has drawn 
attention to the relation of the school to life and to the moral 
obligations .of efficiency. 

In Europe interest has developed rapidly. The Moral Edu- 
cation League® was organized in London in 1901. It has a 
definite propaganda of instituting instruction in morals in the 
schools, especially by the use of story and history material. 
The First International Moral Education Congress was held 
at London, September, 1908, and the second at The Hague in 
August, 1912. The two-volume report of the first congress is 
an especially valuable contribution.” We are fortunate in this 
country in that moral training is not complicated by the re- 
ligious controversy." Back of our development has been a 
profound moral awakening, a quickening of the public con- 
science, a recognition, tardy but sweeping, of the futility of 
education that does not issue in competency to the moral strain 
and the social ideals of life.” 

One of the most important advance steps has been the 
recognition of the necessity of including work in morals in the 
professional training of the teacher. Courses in subjects cal- 
culated to prepare the teacher for this work are now found in 
practically all the important professional schools.** They are 
at their best in the Departments of Education in the large Uni- 
versities. The intimate relations of this work to the whole 
field of religious education is indicated in the fact that, for 
example, the “Department of Education” at the University of 
Minnesota offers courses in the Psychology of Religion, Re- 
ligious Education and History of Religious Education. Colum- 
bia University offers five courses in Religious Education under 





68The index to publications of the R. E. A. has 212 references to the public 
school problem up to February, 1912, since that time over 100 pages on the subject have 
been published by the Association. 

69Has issued several valuable Syllabi of moral insiruction (see Religious Edu- 
cation IV, page 202) and a series of volumes, including graded Lesson Books. For 
further information address The Moral Education League, 6 York Bldg., Adelphi, Lon- 
don, W. C., England. 

7Moral Instruction and Training in Schools,” edited by M. Sadler. (Longmans.) 

710n the complexity of the English situation and the many solutions proposed. 
See “The Religious Question in Public Education,” Riley et al. (Longmans, 1911.) 

720n the significance to this awakening to religious education. See H. C, King, 
“Moral and Religious Challenge of our Times.” (Macmillan, 1911.) 

73In 1911 Professor William C. Bagley found courses in Ethics in 70 per cent of 
the Colleges and Universities and in 22 per cent of the Normal Schools. See his report 
on “Training Public School Teachers” in Religious Education, Vol. V, pp. 612-640. 
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Professor Coe. A very large number of the summer schools 
for teachers have every year lecture courses on Moral and Re- 
ligious Education. 

It must not be assumed that the moralization of the public 
school is complete. We still have to contend with (a) those to 
whom moral training means simply a schedule of lessons on 
Ethics. (b) those who are dully content with the informa- 
tional aim and with professional mechanization of the schools. 
We cannot fail to note that although much has been accom- 
plished in public education, it does not equal in thoroughness 
the re-organization which is now taking place in church edu- 
cation. 

VI. THE COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES. 


The past decade has been a period of heart-searching in 
the colleges and of questioning as to higher education in the 
public mind. The target of criticism and the butt of witticism, 
the college has been quietly cleansing and reorganizing her 
own house. We siand so in the midst of radical readjustments 
that perspective is impossible and any attempted interpretation 
may be wholly inaccurate. But as to the general directions in 
which newer adjustments are facing there can be no doubt. 
Changes in curricula, new plans of organization, increased at- 
tention to student activities and welfare, discussion of athletics 
and recent studies of the real nature of students, are but a few 
indications of a definite recognition of responsibility for and 
purpose toward the student as a person. In this country there 
has been a decided reaction from the German conception of 
the function of institutions of higher education. Time may 
show that an American type has been developing under the im- 
pulse of the religious ideals of early education in this country 
and based on our conception of education in general as the 
directed evolution of behaving organisms and as having the 
aim of social efficiency. At any rate, a large number of edu- 
cators is earnestly seeking for means and methods of increased 
efficiency, in higher education, for the development of personal 
values and social usefulness in the students. There is a new 
conscience for character and for social usefulness in the uni- 
versities. It manifests itself in the topics under discussion in 
conferences of educators, in their personal inquiries, in the 





74This seems to be the tendency of the N. E. A. Report. The cupesite view is 
well presented in Professor Coe’s paper, “Virtue _- the PVirtues,” Religious Educa- 
tion, Vol. VI, page 485. 
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heartiness of their co-operation with agencies of the higher 
life. In all the field of religious education, the most promising 
development has been this general acceptance by educators of 
a real religious aim in higher education. 

Our colleges are set for the culture of souls—not simply 
because they cannot avoid the spiritual vision in history, liter- 
ature and science, but because they have the spiritual purpose 
of developing men and women as persons to the fulness of their 
powers for the sake of their contribution to the personal wel- 
fare and progress of all society.” 

What specifically, are some of the evidences of this 
change? 1. The definite acceptance, in a large number of in- 
stances, of responsibility for the personal welfare of students, 
as seen in vigorous attempts to control community conditions, 
the closer regulation, especially for moral ends, of conditions 
of living in dormitories and boarding houses,”* more exact 
records of student’s character manifestations in order that the 
dangerous may be eliminated, and the promise of a revival of 
academic conscience in respect to athletics. While the prob- 
lems of fraternities may have become acute on account of their 
interference with academic mechanisms, there has developed 
a sense of the social, and therefore moral and religious dangers 
of fraternities and the most hopeful signs all point to improve- 
ment in the direction of closer official and personal oversight 
in order to secure a better moral tone and to use the potencies 
of fraternities for personal higher welfare.”7 Of a more direct 
character we may specify, the greater encouragement given 
to student voluntary religious organization and especially to 
the expression of religion through student activity. This ten- 
dency is seen in the physical provision which the university 
often makes for the higher-life institutions, not only in suitable 
chapels” but in unions and special buildings in which the re- 
ligious and social life finds a center and home. In the work 
of Christian Associations, the attitude of university men is 
changing from one of hostile criticism to one of developmental 
critical co-operation. 

More easily apprehended and certainly of prime impor- 
tance, is the progress made in the introduction into college cur- 





75See the papers by college men in “Religious Education,” Vol. VII, pages 348-392. 
76See the discussions in “Religious Education,” Vol. IV, pages 34-72. 
77See article in “Religious Education,” Vol. IV, pp. 323-342. 


78In 1912, an inquiry amongst 116 colleges and universities of the front rank in 
the United States showed that regular daily chapel services were held in 107 institu- 
tions; and of these attendance was voluntary at 39 and required at 68, 
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ricula of suitable courses in the Bible, in religion, in various 
aspects of religious phenomena, as the psychology of religion, 
and in religious education.” State Universities are coming to 
appreciate that such courses, on a strictly scientific basis, not 
only do not at all conflict with their proper position of freedom 
from sectarian bias or control, but that, since religion is an in- 
separable integer in human experience, a fact in human life 
and a force in society, a knowledge of the facts is essential to 
education. Further, the level of instruction in the University 
has been, under the scientific ideal, lifted so far and clear 
above prejudices and personal controversies that it is evidently 
possible so to train the student in the knowledge of these facts 
that no man’s enlightened conscience can be offended. 


The past ten years has witnessed a complete revolution of 
opinion as to the character of state universities. We have 
passed from the day when any speaker could win applause at 
a church gathering by flings at the “hotbeds of infidelity in the 
godless universities.” The new era of confidence is due not 
alone to the enlightenment of the churches but equally to the 
enlarged vision of educators. An age in which we think in 
common terms of religion and science makes it possible and 
imperative for university men to have a share in religious life, 
to hold religious responsibility for student life as consonant 
with academic responsibility and for the people of the churches 
to appreciate and use the spiritual values of educational agen- 
cies. No change is more significant than that by which religion 
has come to have a fitting place in state universities, a place 
which is the more notable because it is unofficial and voluntary. 
The permanent valuable activities for the religious education 
of students at state institutions are being conducted by the 
university officers. Christian Associations and University pas- 
torates are not patronizingly approved by presidents; they are 
recognized, wherever efficiently conducted, as valuable, indis- 
pensable, co-operating forces. Religious education is not tol- 
erated, it is encouraged, and as far as the law permits, its 
work is sustained and furnished with necessary facilities. 





79In 1912-13 College year in 117 colleges and universities (including 14 state 
universities) reporting, the following courses were maintained as part of the liberal 
arts work in the following number of institutions: 


Biblical History and Literature. ...cccccccccoscccvcccseses 94 
Sen. bce camecdboancedwveudcecdusweowces 47 
nue PRON oecdcticededceracusiestesebawecnenes = 
Psychology of WN ak ane co. uetcccadeuceeect eae 
eligious Education, Methods of..........ccccsceseseecees 36 
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While the universities proper have been enlarging their 
sphere in religion the colleges have been intensifying their 
work, co-ordinating it to scientific work in other departments 
and relating it to the life needs of students. 

First, there are more courses in the Bible in colleges than 
a decade ago; more colleges are seriously attempting this work. 
There now remain only a few obtaining students under the 
false pretense of promising in the catalog biblical work while 
committing this work to voluntary agencies or to local pastors. 


The curriculum in the Bible has been extended over a 
greater number of subjects and periods of study in many in- 
stitutions. 

Second, the grade of work has greatly improved. A 
higher and better prepared type of instructor is demanded. 
A large number of well qualified young men and young women, 
especially trained for this work, have gone into the colleges. 
The demand is today more for women than for men, and the 
efficiency of the work of many of the women stands very high. 
The character of instruction has improved accordingly. It is 
now usually modern, scientific, and as to biblical literature, 
historical. The office of the R. E. A. is almost constantly re- 
ceiving letters from college instructors asking for recommenda- 
tions of suitable text books, more particularly for the Junior 
college years, and always insisting that these shall be strictly 
of the modern viewpoint. 

Third, the materials of study in religion have been adapted 
to life needs. On one side many college instructors have classes 
in the practical problems of religious thinking and living. 
On the other, there are now forty-eight colleges with one or 
more courses designed specifically to fit young men and women 
for usefulness in the church and other religious agencies, train- 
ing them as proficient lay workers in religious education. In 
four instances this work is a special department in the institu- 
tion. Aj iia 

On a poll of colleges on the question, “Should higher in- 
stitutions provide similar opportunities for religious workers 
to those provided for doctors, etc.” 64 answered yes, 9 no, and 
28 returned qualified answers. 

To summarize the general trend in higher education from 


ay 





80See the report of a “Commission to Investigate the Preparation of Religious 
Leaders in Colleges and _ Universities,” 1912, presented by Prof. Edwin D. Starbuck, 
Religious Education, Vol. VII, page 329. 
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the institutional side: Probably there is no sign so full of 
promise as the development of a spirit for religious education 
in the universities and colleges. To many of the most influ- 
ential educators the word “religious” has become the one de- 
scribing their ideal of education, the development of an effi- 
cient religious person their aim. Such a purpose carried out 
with youth, with the leaders of tomorrow, will saturate down 
through all our social life and activity. On the other hand, 
as a definite expression of this spirit, the colleges are designedly 
developing religious leaders; they are preparing youth for 
efficiency in religious service, for the interpretation of religion 
in terms of modern life and the organization of that life in 
terms of religion. 

There has also been a marked development in the extra- 
mural agencies for religious education. 1. The Student Asso- 
ciations. Apart from all statistics of student enrollment, con- 
fessedly often misleading, Student Associations have been at- 
tempting a program increasingly educational. The reports of 
Commissions on Voluntary and Curriculum Bible Study being 
presented at this convention indicate the recognition of room 
for improvement and also the seriousness with which the need 
is being met. A comparison of the text books now in rather 
general use with those provided a decade ago show marked 
progress. Further the student association has at last recog- 
nized its peculiar opportunity—to become the center of student 
social life, interpreting that life in high terms, and the agency 
through which the student may find a normal, active expression 
of his religion. 

Student workers have begun to study students, to recog- 
nize that, while they have many characteristics in common 
with the rest of human kind, their special community life 
means at their age, special moral and intellectual needs. The 
Bible class and prayer meeting that would, perhaps, be normal 
to village youth is on longer offered to the college community. 
In its place there is a healthy tendency to offer classes for the 
discussion of life’s real problems, classes in the Bible as it is 
and the religious life bible we are making today by our so- 
ciety.® bes ese) 


aS 
<i 





81From 1903-1913 students in mission classes at colleges increased from 5,000 
to 36,850. Note such text books on Social Subjects as the series prepared and pub- 
lished by Rev. R. H. Edwards, 124 E. 28th St., N. Y., which were first used at the 
University of Wisconsin. 
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But other agencies have entered the field, at least so far 
as the state universities are concerned. 2. University pastors. 
The various church communions have within the past eight 
years been quickened to a responsibility for their youth in the 
public universities. So far as statistics are ascertainable, there 
are at this time, in the 13 larger state universities 60,016 stu- 
dents enrolled—not counting over 5,000 in three agricultural 
colleges. Less than ten years ago the church communions be- 
gan to realize that a community of from five to six thousand 
young people, as at Wisconsin, Illinois and Michigan, consisted 
a field of religious responsibility, a promise of religious po- 
tentiality, if only these young people could be wisely reached. 

The development of plans to minister to the student com- 
munities came in response to the appeals of university men. 

In 1903 a special committee of the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church recommended that a committee be ap- 
pointed to investigate the conditions and the best methods of 
work for the young people in state universities. The subject 
remained before the Assembly until 1906 when the Board of 
Education was authorized to forward plans for the religious 
needs of students.s2 Meanwhile individual experiments of 
varied character had been tried and plans had been advo- 
cated.** The Board of Education organized for vigorous work, 
and employing a special secretary,* securing competent men 
for work as university pastors, it found its way into the uni- 
versity field. At this time the Presbyterian Board has eleven 
men engaged exclusively in pastoral work with students, and, 
in addition, ten pastors of churches giving themselves to this 
work. 

In like manner the Baptist, Methodist, Congregationalists, 
Lutherans, Unitarians, Episcopal and Roman Catholic have 
installed pastors and ministers at practically all the larger state 
institutions. In 1908 there was organized at a meeting held 
in Ann Arbor, Mich., the body of “Church Workers in State 
Universities,” holding annual conferences.** The university 
pastors have not only held themselves responsible for pastoral 
work but they have conducted classes in the Bible, in religion, 





82Minutes of General Assembly, 1906, page 53. 


83For a list of plans, many of which were ephemeral, see Minutes of General 
Assembly, 1904, pp. 158-164, 


84Richard C. Hughes, D.D. Appointed in 1910. 


85At the Universities of California, Illinois, Maryland, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, 
Montana, Nebraska, Ohio, Wisconsin and State College of Agriculture at Ames, Iowa. 


86Usually reported in Religious Education, as at Vol. VI, page 222 ff. 
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in methods of religious work and in social service. A splendid 
spirit of co-operation has prevailed between these workers and 
the university authorities. 

Church work at state universities has led to the erection 
of special buildings for student life in charge of the student 
pastors, as at Michigan, Illinois, and Kansas. At Illinois and 
at Pennsylvania State College special churches have been 
erected by the Presbyterians. 

Another interesting development has been the establish- 
ment of special schools, known as “Bible Chairs,” at the state 
universities by the Disciples communion. Within the past 7 
years the Woman’s Board of Missions has established Bible 
chairs at Kansas, Texas, Michigan, Virginia, Missouri and Ore- 
gon. These are usually provided with special buildings in 
which courses quite similar to those in theological seminaries 
are given. The work is usually correlated to the curriculum 
of the university certain studies being duly accredited while in 
some instances exchanges of instruction are arranged, as at 
Missouri, in the department of sociology. 


A unique plan of co-operation prevails at the University 
of Pennsylvania where all the church work is unified under 
that of the christian associations. — 


VII. CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS. 


Amongst the informal agencies of education the Christian 
Associations have developed remarkable prominence. In the 
past decade the phrase “religious education” has come per- 
manently into the vocabulary current in these institutions.* 

The emergence of the religious educational viewpoint is 
well shown in the declarations of the quintennial conferences 
on “Religious Work for Men,” particularly the statements 
made in 1907 and 1912, the latter reading, “As the Association 
enlarged its scope of effort, the materials for a broader system 
of religious education were gradually assembled by the local 
Associations in the form of life-problem classes, the consider- 
ations of personal and community hygiene, the study of social 
problems and needs, the wider study of missions and an in- 
creased co-operation in the missionary enterprise and other 
developments.” Incidentally, this would be a good program 





87Writing in “American Youth,” December, 1912, Edgar M. Robinson says: “The 
Associations, generally speaking, shied at the expression ‘religious education,’ but 
gradually lost their fear of it and formally embraced it!’ 
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for many Sunday schools. And, again, from the same confer- 
ence, “All the work of the Young Men’s Christian Association, | 
without unfair use of terminology, might be called religious 
education,” and “in order that religious education should have 
its deserved place, Association leaders should inform them- 
selves regaring its significance and scope and the present need 
for its increased recognition.”®* 


It stands for the most distinctive development in the Asso- 
ciation’s policy and marks the wide divergence of methods in 
America from those in Europe. The ideal of religious educa- 
tion is expressed in the last “Annual Survey” of the men’s work 
which says, “In a very real sense all the religious activities of 
the Association make contributions toward the religious edu- 
cation of men and boys.”®® And, again, “To find out how to 
reach and win and train older boys and men and pass back the 
results to the local church will be an increasing measure the 
chief task of the modern Association.” There is a cumulative 
tendency in both types of Associations to organize all religious 
work on a scientific basis, especially as to the recognition of 
modern psychology and pedagogy. This is well indicated in 
the professional training of Association workers; the schools 
for men, Chicago and Springfield and the National Training 
School of Y. W. C. A., New York. All have special courses 
in Religious Education, while the Chicago school has a full pro- 
fessor in charge and all students are required to take a certain 
part of this work. 

The International Committee of Y. M. C. A. in 1912 en- 
gaged a new officer to be known as “The Secretary of Religious 
Education.” ** Unusual attention was given to the need of 
training in Religious Education at the last Religious Work 
Conference at Atlantic City, in February, 1912. 


There has been a movement from scattered and unrelated 
Bible classes to attempt to organize a comprehensive curricula 
of Religious Education. In 1912 there were 2,146 Association 
classes using the International Association courses and 901 
using original courses. 
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88Quotations from pp. 9, 49, 51, of “Principles and Methods of Religious Work 
for Men and Boys.” Y. M. C. ‘A. Press. 1912. 

89Annual Survey for 1912, page 29. Y. M. C. A. Press. 

Wop, cit. p. 20. 

91M. A. ame, Ph.D., formerly Director of Religious Education for the United 
Brethren Church 


82See “A Study of a Curriculum for the Y. M. A.,” by tae Cc. W. Voiaw 
at page 251 in “Education and National Character,” Ge R. E. » 1908. 
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The General Secretary reports a deepening interest in 
graded and progressive types of courses. A special commis- 
sion has been appointed consisting of Association and Sunday- 
school leaders “To study existing courses” and discover ma- 
terial provided. by other agencies. 

Mr. Fred S. Goodman is authority for the statement that 
the ratio of increase in value of Association’s buildings is sur- 
passed by the ratio of increase in Bible students in the last 
decade. The statistics for 1912 show a total of over 4,300 
Bible classes with an enrollment of over 80,000 in all kinds of 
the men’s Associations; and in the Y. W. C. A. 1,409 classes 
with an enrollment of 30,396. To the Bible classes can be 
added the classes in Missions, Teacher Training, Social Serv- 
ice and like problems. The Teacher Trainiug classes have 
been an especially valuable development though of very recent 
origin. In 1912, 126 Associations reported 178 Teacher Train- 


ing classes with 3,051 students. 


There is an increasing tendency to think of religious edu- 
cation as a process of developing Christian manhood. The 
aim is more distinctly that of efficient religious character and 
service with the result that there is less emphasis on bookish 
studies and more upon expressional activities with a widening 
of the curriculum to include social duties, ethics, life problems, 
etc. Few things have contributed more directly to these 
results than the “Men and Religion Movement.” Originated in 
the Y. M. C. A. it brought these Associations face to face with 
civic needs and especially with the demands for a unified pro- 
gram of service. It followed after the special studies which the 
Association had been making and on which a commission had 
reported on “Relations of Young Men and Boys in the 
Church.” * It has resulted in a wider conception of the Asso- 
ciation as an opportunity for a directed expressional develop- 
ment of the religious life. As suggested in the year book for 
1912, in an increasing degree, “The Association building will 
become a training school for leaders in boys’ work, athletics, 
Bible study, evangelism and social service, who do their work 
in or through the local churches. Every boys’ or men’s Bible 
class, every chapter of a neighborhood, every club with a par- 





93See for example ‘ ‘Life Problems,” Doggett et al.; “Life Questions of High 
School Boys,” J. W. Jenks; “Round Table Discussions,” Walter M. Wood; “Social 
Teachings of Jesus,” J. W. Jenks. 


94Report of the Commission presented at Omaha, June 1, 1909. 
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ticular program will reckon on the Y. M. C. A. as a friend and 
strong ally. 

One of the most striking developments, and also one of the 
most promising, has been the awakening to the importance of 
work with the entire life of manhood. It was customary for 
a long time to put the boys’ work into basements or into a back 
corner of the men’s building. Now special buildings are being 
erected for boys. 809 Associations report some work especially 
for these classes with 112,000 members of whom 72,000 are in 
school and 42,000 enrolled in Bible classes. The character of 
the work with boys is indicated by (1) special training of boys’ 
classes; (2) the appointment of special Boys’ Work Secretaries 
in the general field,** preparation of special studies on boy 
problems.’ the work of special commissions. 

As to progress in the Young Women’s Associations those 
who are familiar with the splendidly efficient work so quietly 
carried forward know that it organized with the educational 
ideal in predominance, that the instruction, both in the Bible 
and in the religious life, steadily becomes more scientific and 
modern The last evidence of progress is increased standards 
of training and investments in training of workers. 

Best of all evidences of progress in both the men’s and 
women’s Associations is the recent search after improved meth- 
ods and the openness of mind toward new aspects of truth. 
In both Associations there is a remarkable record of aggressive 
adaptation to development needs and developing ideals. 


VIII. SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS. 


Last, we may trace progress in religious education in the 
general social organizations and movements of our times, in 
social settlements, playgrounds, civic leagues, recreation cen- 
ters, the rural betterment movements and the development and 





95Year Book, 1912, p. 38. 
96E. M. Robinson, Frank H. we pevente, C. C. Robinson, David R. Porter (for High 
and Preparatory schools), R. A. 
97**Boys’ Work in the bate aaar in Messages: of Men and Religion Movement, 
Vol. V, Association Press. 
8Commission, 1912, “The relation of the Sunday sthool to adolescent boys and 
girls in educational instititions. a Commission 1912-13 to report at a special assembly 
at Culver, Indiana, ig Fu o 30 
“The Work of the ds Men’s Christian Association with Boys Within the 
Association Sg F. A. Crosby, Chicago, Chairman. 
2. Work of the Young Men’s Christian Asssociation with Boys Outside of 
the Association po ogee Cc. K. Calhoun, Montreal, Chairman. 
“The Work of the Young Men’s Christian’ Association and Training Boys in 
the Fqualizing of he gp gs »? Peter Roberts, Ph.D., New York, Chairman. 
e Work of the Young Men’s Christian ‘Association Among Boys and the 
Pe. : and Methods of Religious Education,” L. Wilbur Messer, Chicago, Chairman. 
5. “The Work of the Young Men’s Christian Association in Training Leaders for 
Service with Boys,’”? George Walter Fiske, Oberlin, Chairman, 
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regulation of popular amusements. The educational potencies 
of play and social life have been newly recognized on a general 
scale;°® we have come to think of them in educational terms 
and to evaluate them for educational efficiency. The street, 
the playground,’ the social hour, the theatre, the concert have 
today a place as legitimate in the program of education as the 
lecture and the recitation. The moving picture has a place in 
the church. We regard them as educational factors simply 
because education now embraces all of life; it develops a whole 
being. 

But, further, we have recognized the religious importance 
of social welfare, amusement and recreation.* We think of 
them in terms of character-making and judge them by spiritual 
results. 

In the past ten years the emphasis has passed from char- 
itable relief to constructive social welfare. The phrase “social 
service” has become generally current, and social service has 
received an educational emphasis. Our social consciousness 
is made vital and keen by our sense of the higher, spiritual 
values of life. Welfare work no longer ends in a blind alley 
of physical ideals; it looks beyond the agencies of sanitation 
and wages to the product of human personality, to a society 
in which all the conditions of living must be the best possible 
because they constitute the soil of the soul. Social service is 
sustained today, not alone by broken-hearted pity for the tur- 
moil and black night of other lives but by the hope, the faith 
that life can and life does move forward out of the night, that 
every life may grow and that we are learning the laws of their 
growth. Social service has today an educational program 
motived by a growing sense of religious values. 





89Popular Recreation and Public Morality,” Gulick. American Unitarian 
Association. 

“The Morality of Social Pleasures,” Fowler. (Longmans, 1911.) _ 

P “Education for Right Use of Leisure,” Chubb. Religious Education, Vol. VII, 

. 699. 
° “Playground as Educational Agency,” J. Lee. Ethical Culture Society Pamphlet. 
100Note the valuable work of “The Playground Association,” 1 Madison Ave., 
New York, with its marked educational tendencies, especially in the proceedings and 
other publications of this organization. 

101Pamphlet, “Religious Possibilities of the Moving Picture,” Herbert A. Jump. 

See also Religious Education, Vol. IV, 344. 

The following churches use the film machines: 

First Congregational, Oakland, Cal. 

Christ Episcopal, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Salem Congregational, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Grace Methodist, Worcester, Mass. 

aggre fl Presbyterian, Philadelphia. 

St. Anthony (Catholic), Fitchburg, Mass. 

Universalist Church, Joliet, Il. 

102The Spirit of Youth and the City Streets,” Jane Addams. Macmillan, 1909. 
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Note how the word “social” is scattered through modern 
pedagogical and educational literature. Think of its spiritual 
significance, how it has come to mean so much more than 
sociability, to include efficiency and sacrificial service and con- 
sider whether after all educational ideals are not being satur- 
ated with spiritual concepts. 

Consider the incoming of the religious spirit into our po- 
litical life, in Insistence on moral ideals, on high standards of 
conduct, in a developing sense of social responsibility, in the 
turning of the ear to the cry of the man lower down. Notice 
the use of new terms, new to political platforms and most re- 
markable because uttered often in the glow of deep feeling, of 
sincere human passion; the claims of social justice, the in- 
sistence on human rights and the demand that life shall mean 
more than the opportunity to labor, it shall mean the chance to 
live. Some educational processes have been active on very un- 
promising material here and men are beginning to take life 
itself increasingly in terms of education with a religious aim. 
We tend, slowly but surely to think of and to test not only 
homes and schools and churches, but factories and stores and 
city streets in terms of their suitability to human growth, by 
whether they make the whole of life move into higher levels, 
whether, in the measure of their powers they are agencies of 
human promotion or demotion, whether they are with or work- 
ing against religious education. 

The religious spirit of this larger program of social educa- 
tion has not been confined to settlements and groups of social 
workers. It has saturated the thinking of educators; it is in- 
creasingly dominating the spirit of the churches. The schools 
exist to prepare youth for competent social living and they 
accept enlarging responsibility for the social welfare of the 
lives of students. Every attempt at social development has a 
moral basis and a moral aim. The schools have in some in- 
stances caught the vision of society as moving toward a de- 
mocracy of the spirit. A similar movement in the development 
of social responsibility has brought the churches and the 
schools into the same field of endeavor. It is a sign of no 
small significance—indicating how deeply the newer ideals 
of education affect us all—that before we have seriously at- 
tempted the correlation of the courses of instruction in 
churches and schools we have already in many instances ef- 
fected correlation in practical social education, Parent-teacher 
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organizations meet in churches. Christian Association officers 
direct the play and recreation work in schools. But the more 
imporiant co-ordination is that which comes unofficially by 
the voluntary exchange of school- and church-workers in the 
enterprises of playgrounds, Boy Scouts, moving-picture regula- 
tion, school theatricals. It is no uncommon thing for a move- 
ment for a school social-center to be born in a church. 

We must take into our view and recognize the religious 
educational value of every attempt to give a child all his world. 
We would labor almost in vain holding forth the flame of life 
if the eyes are dull with childhood’s sad toil, if the life is shut 
in by squalid walls; in vain do we appeal to moral heroism 
when all the vital powers are sapped by malnutrition or by 
vice. When the city opens parks and tears down tenements, 
when the state proiects child life it means that men set human 
values first, that a public conscience demands the right of lives 
to develop and the foundations are made possible for the house 
not made with hands. 

In the light of such progress who dare turn back or even 
doubt that the eternal purpose runs steadily forward and we 
needs must follow? Who seeing what yesterday’s toil and sow- 
ing has brought forward can count any cost too great for to- 
day’s service? 





THE DOMINANT FUNCTION OF THE CHURCH 


WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D.D., 
Minister First Congregational Church, Columbus, Ohio. 


The dominant function of the church in the life of today, 
and of every day, is the Christianization of society, or the estab- 
lishment, in the world, of the Kingdom of Heaven. “Seek first 
the Kingdom of God and his righteousness,” is the mandate 
which defines the church’s primary obligation. Its business is 
to leaven human society with Christian ideas and Christian 
motives; to organize society under the Christian law. 

It must be admitted that this idea of the function of the 
church has not been the prevailing idea for the last century 
in America, and that it is not the prevailing idea today in the 
majority of American churches. The idea upon which the work 
of most churches is carried on, is that their one great business 
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is the conversion and salvation of individual souls, in prepara- 
tion for a future state of existence. It has always been as- 
sumed, of course, that the conversion of individual souls would 
result in some incidental and temporary improvement of social 
conditions; but that was a secondary consideration; a church 
which put any emphasis upon it was regarded with suspicion 
as failing in its chief function. 


I have been listening to the appeal of the church now for 
seventy years, for when I was seven or eight years old I was 
as keenly alive to what was said in the pulpit as I have ever 
been; and while I might not have been able to comprehend 
all the metaphysical distinctions, I know that I did understand 
what the main objective of the preacher was, and it was always, 
in my earlier life, individualistic; the one sentence into which 
it could be condensed was, “Prepare to meet thy God.” Such 
was the dominant function of the church when I began to 
preach and for a good while afterward. Mr. Beecher was, 
indeed, beginning to broaden the preacher’s function, some- 
what, and to give it some ethical and social significance, and 
there were a few who followed him afar off, but they were all 
suspects; what was commonly said about them was that they 
were not evangelical. 


It is not many years ago that the possibility of social 
regeneration began to get some hold on the thought of the 
church, and that the gospel of the Kingdom began to be 
preached with conviction. This was the doctrine that Jesus 
“began to preach” as Matthew tells us, and it would seem that 
the emphasis which he always put upon it should have com- 
mended it sooner to those who were speaking for him; but it 
has had to fight for its life in the last generation, and it is still 
under suspicion in a vast majority of American pulpits. The 
centrality of the individual is so firmly established in the Re- 
formed theology that any consideration of the social aspects of 
the gospel is grudgingly conceded. 

To seek first the Kingdom of God, as I always understood 
it, in my boyhood, was to seek first of all, to get myself ready 
for heaven. Never, I think, was my mind turned, by any 
interpretation of this text, to consider the conditions of the 
life of men in this world. The one voice that was always 
sounding in my ears was this: “Seek first, to get into the King- 
dom of God; seek first your own soul’s salvation,” and the 
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inference was that all these social conditions about which mere 
moralists are concerned would take care of themselves. 

Well, they have been taking care of themselves; and, if 
we may trust the reports which we hear from Akron, and 
from Lawrence, and from Pittsburgh, and the findings of the 
legislative probes which have been investigating social condi- 
tions, and the statistical reports of the churches for the past 
decade, the results are not wholly reassuring. The church is 
beginning to ask whether a change of emphasis in her appeal 
is not needed; whether some essential part of her dominant 
function has not been aborted; whether she has been giving 
full value to the petition which for nineteen centuries has been 
upon her lips. Dr. Rauschenbusch tells us of hearing Father 
McGlynn in a speech at Cooper Institute in 1886 repeat the 
words of that prayer: “Thy Kingdom come, thy will be done 
on earth,” and he tells us that “as the great audience realized 
for the first time the social significance of the holy words, it 
lifted them off their seats with a shout of joy.” Isn’t it pathetic 
to think that a great audience of Christian people should have 
been praying that prayer all their lives and never understand- 
ing what it meant? Isn’t it a commentary on the way in which 
the real business of the church has been ignored in our one- 
sided devotion to an individualistic pietism? 

Note that this devotion has been one-sided. The Chris- 
tianization of the individual is not a matter of no concern; it 
is an integral part of the Church’s dominant function; for 
society is composed of individuals, and society cannot be Chris- 
tianized without the Christianization of the individuals com- 
posing it. The mistake is in the assumption that the regenera- 
tion of society will follow from the cultivation of a piety which 
is primarily and essentially self-regarding. The mistake is in 
concentrating the thought of the individual upon himself, and 
expecting that a community composed of such self-centered 
saints will be a Christian community. The defect arises from 
the failure to grasp the truth that it is just as absurd to try to 
produce Christian individuals apart from a Christian society 
as it would be to try to form a Christian society without Chris- 
tian individuals. The conception has been that the individual 
is primordial, and that society is secondary and derivative; but 
the biological fact is that every individual of us is the product 
of society,—owes his individual life to a social fact. And it is 
equally true of our moral and spiritual life that the virtues 
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which are characteristically Christian, which are even distinc- 
tively human owe their existence to the society in the midst of 
which we have lived. No solitary individual can be a Chris- 
tian, any more than a single note can be a melody, any more 
than a single petal can be a daisy. In truth, there is no such 
thing, in strictness, as an individual; our life is in relations: 
what we call an individual is not all there unless there are 
numberless “organic filaments” binding his life to other lives; 
and his character is perfected in the fulfilment of these rela- 
tions. It is in these relations that God is revealed to him; it 
is in the terms of these relations that his life finds its expres- 
sion; his own soul’s salvation is realized through the social 
conditions that surround him. 

What happens to a man when his soul is saved? Is he by 
that fact separated from the social life by which he is sur- 
rounded? That has been a too prevalent conception. I think 
that we are now able to see that the soul is saved only as the 
man enters as a vital, salutary, life-giving force into ail his 
social relations; that his salvation consists in his being a better 
husband and father, a better neighbor, a better employer, a 
better citizen. Is the church looking for evidence that its con- 
vert is really a saved man? It has nowhere to look except in 
the society round about him, to see whether he is helping to 
Christianize it. And if the church is really concerned about 
this man’s soul, it is tremendously interested that the society 
round about him shall be filled with the Christian spirit and 
ruled by the Christian law, so that its reactions upon him shall 
be stimulating and invigorating to the new life into which it 
has sought to lead him. 

If, therefore, the dominant function of the church were 
what is commonly described as the saving of individual souls, 
it would still be a matter of deep concern to the church what 
were the social conditions of the community surrounding it. 
Its work can be but feebly and imperfectly done, if its con- 
verts are poisoned by social malaria, or stifled by a depressing 
social atmosphere. We honor the men and women who prose- 
cute the work of evangelism in the slums, but we cannot help 
knowing that the chances of life are poor for those who are 
born, whether of the flesh or of the spirit, in such surround- 
ings. God’s grace can work miracles, but it is tempting God 
to ask him to keep our bodies or our souls from infection 
which it is within our power to remove. 
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In truth the church which concentrates all its energies on a 
pietistic evangelism, and has no interest in the Christianiza- 
tion of the society in which it stands, is pretty sure to suffer in 
its own life from the neglected environment. The deadly at- 
mosphere of the Mammonism which it has ignored invades its 
own enclosures, and perverts its standards and paralyzes its 
message. Its moral sense is blurred; its prophetic function is 
lost; it comes to be a negligible factor in the life of the com- 
munity. 

In fact it is just as true of churches as of individuals that 
they that will save their lives shall lose them. The church 
whose ruling motive is self-aggrandizement, which is eager to 
build up its own life out of the life of the community, will 
find its spiritual power steadily dwindling; the church which 
lives to serve the community, to fill its life with light and love, 
will find its influence and power steadily increasing. 

It should not be difficult for the church to realize that the 
law of its life must be the law of service and sacrifice; that the 
only way to keep its own life is to be ready always to lay it 
down for Christ’s sake and the Gospel’s. And yet that seems 
to be a lesson which the church is slow to learn. That in- 
dividuals must accept this law is not disputed; but it some- 
times seems to be considered that institutions are exempt from 
it. I once heard a learned professor of International Law say 
that nations and churches must needs be egoistic,—must make 
their own interest supreme. My mind revolted at the state- 
ment. I could not think that it was true of nations, and I have 
lived to hear John Hay declare that the United States meant 
to govern itself by the Golden Rule. I am sure that it cannot be 
true of a church. The body of which Jesus Christ is the head 
cannot intelligently base its organic life on an egoistic prin- 
ciple. Yet I am bound to say that churches, in their relation 
to each other, do often ignore and trample under foot the 
Golden Rule, pushing the interest of the organization with a 
cynical disregard for the interest of neighboring organizations. 
And the weakness of the church in America today is largely 
the result of this unbridled selfishness of the churches. There 
are many residence districts in the cities in which the churches 
are terribly crippled by this cause, and there are very few 
rural communities, anywhere, east or west, in which the 
churches are not simply strangling one another in their ungod- 
ly competitions. All this grows out of the exalting of the 
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ambition to multiply converts above the desire to Christianize 
the community. If the service of the community had been the 
uppermost concern these destructive competitions could never 
have appeared. There are thousands of rural districts where 
the facts warrant us in saying that the dominant function of 
the church is to de-Christianize the community. That may not 
be its purpose, but that is its indubitable and inevitable result. 
For the statistics show that, as a rule, where the churches are 
most numerous, the percentage of the population in the 
churches is smallest. There is a village of 300 people twelve 
miles from Columbus, where nine months ago there were three 
churches, and where now the three are one. And there are 
today twice as many members in that one church as there were 
nine months ago in the three churches, and such a community 
feeling, and such good will and cordial co-operation among 
neighbors as never before existed. 

The first need of the church in many places is to Chris- 
tianize /tself. A touch of divine self-forgetfulness, a little care- 
ful and prayerful study of the Sermon on the Mount to find 
guidance for its own policy, a frequent and humble recalling of 
the apostolic injunction that it look not always on its own 
interests but sometimes on the interests of others, would re- 
sult, I am sure, in conduct on the part of the church which 
would greatly advance the Kingdom of God. 

The dominant function of the Church is the Christianiza- 
tion of society. To Christianize, not to reform. Reform has a 
political connotation; it suggests methods which the Church 
may sometime use, but on which it had better not put its main 
reliance. I do not think that the dominant function of the 
church is opposition, antagonism, prohibition,—not even to the 
evil. It must not be overcome by the evil, but it must over- 
come evil with good. May we not say that, among our zealous 
American Christians, the prefix “anti-” has been greatly over- 
worked? I sometimes resolve that I will never join another 
organization which makes use of it. I know that there are 
things which we have got to be against, that resistance to evil 
is one of our duties which we must not shirk. I have had to do 
some fighting, of that kind, in the course of my life, and may 
have to do more; but after all the main business of the Chris- 
tian church is positive rather than negative; not so much the 
repression of the evil as the promotion of the good. We have 
a gospel to preach, and if our hearts are full of it we shall find 
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less room in them for “the hate of hate” and for “the scorn 
of scorn,” than for “the love of love.” The world will not be 
Christianized, I make bold to say, by preaching whose dictinc- 
tive note. is “bitterness and wrath and anger and clamor and 
ailing.” “Evangelized” it may be, for I do not know what that 
word has come to mean; but it will not be Christianized. 

The Christianization of society is in part an educational 
work. Jesus himself was primarily the Teacher. That was the 
name by which his disciples always called him, Rabbi, Master. 
The work of teaching must always be the central function of 
the church. “To this end have I been born,” said Jesus, “and 
to this end came I into the world, that I should bear witness 
unto the truth.” The importance of this function has not al- 
ways been grasped. The first word of the gospel is, “Change 
your minds.” Get anew idea. The fundamental trouble with 
society, with civilization, is that men have got wrong ideas of 
what life means, of what is worth while. What they need 
most is cogent and convincing teaching of vital and funda- 
mental truth. The church has been quite too well content, of 
late, to appeal to the will through the emotions without en- 
lightening the reason. Their business, of such vast importance. 
is largely in arrears. It is appalling to discover how crude and 
primitive are the theological ideas of the multitude. As a rule 
there is nothing in their minds about theology except what has 
dribbled down, in a traditional way, from their grandfathers. 
Nine-tenths of them suppose that the doctrines of all churches 
are now what they were one hundred years ago. Few of them 
have any conception of the newer theological thinking; of the 
rational and ethical ideas of modern religious teachers they 
have not heard. It is this vast ignorance of the multitude which 
makes possible the success of an obscurantist semi-pagan Evan- 
gelism which is ravaging the country and planting the seeds of 
fanaticisms whose harvesting will be a thorny task. 

The church in this country has a large obligation on its 
hands, to bring home to the minds of the people the vital and 
inspiring truths of religion, the truths of today, the best results 
of the brave and reverent thought of this generation. There 
is a great hunger in the hearts of men for thorough and frank 
discussions of these themes. If I may speak of an humble ex- 
periment of my own, I have given, since the beginning of this 
year a course of nine Wednesday evening lectures on Present 
Day Theology, including such titles as God and Man, Nature 
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the Supernatural, Sin and Salvation, Heaven and Hell, The 
Incarnation, The Atonement, Forgiveness, and The Life Ever- 
lasting; and they have been listened to by audiences which, 
most of the time, filled the large Auditorium of our church, 
many of them strangers to me. I am perfectly sure that noth- 
ing which I could have said about sociology, or literature or 
politics, or current moral questions would have drawn half as 
many people. And the grateful words that have been spoken 
to me about these attempts to give the people clear ideas on 
questions purely theological have been most rewarding. It has 
all evinced a most pathetic eagerness on the part of the people 
to know what to think about religion. It is a clear indication 
of the call there is for constructive teaching on the part of the 
church. There never was a day when there was greater need 
that the church should tell the truth about religion. The 
church has not been telling the truth. It has been suppressing 
the truth. It has thought the truth unsafe. There are excep- 
tions, of course. No sweeping statements can be made. There 
are pulpits which have been frank and brave, a good many 
of them, all told, but I heard Dr. Hall say yesterday morning 
that the great majority of the churches are still adhering to a 
theology which does not represent the knowledge of today, and 
I am sure that he is right. 

To be specific, let me say that one essential part of the 
dominant function of the church in the life of today is to tell 
the truth about the Bible. There are comparatively few 
churches in which the truth about the Bible has been told. 
There are comparatively few ministers who tell their congre- 
gations the truth about the Bible which they themselves have 
learned in the theological seminaries. There is no use, of 
course, in puzzling the peoplewith all the theories of the critics, 
for many of them are sufficiently fanciful; but certain palpable 
facts lie upon the very surface of the Biblical literature,—facts 
which the Bible frankly tells us about itself, which all men 
who use the Bible need to know, and which are not known by 
the vast majority of church members. The knowledge of these 
facts would make impossible the mechanical and mischievous 
theories of inspiration which furnish the soil for certain dan- 
derous fanaticisms now widely propagated. The Bible is not 
the kind of book that it is thought to be by a great majority of 
our church members. It is a much better book than they think 
it to be; a far more interesting book; a more human book; a 
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wiser book; a diviner book. The truth about it leaves us free 
to believe in a good God, and shows us how wisely and pa- 
tiently and graciously he has been leading the world out of 
ignorance and savagery up to the light of the new day. The 
theory of verbal infallibility to which the vast majority of our 
church members are still clinging clouds and confuses this 
wonderful record, stultifies the intelligence of those who try to 
justify it, and repels from the book and from religion tens of 
thousands who might, if they were told the truth about it, find 
in it the bread of life. 

To tell the truth about the Bible, is no small part of the 
obligation resting on the church of today. To say or think that 
it isn’t safe to tell the truth about it is the depth of fatuity. 
Nothing else is safe. Who dares to say anything about it that 
is not true? Who dares to leave any essential truth about it 
unspoken? 

More central and more imperative is the obligation resting 
on the church to incarnate and reveal the principles on which 
God is organizing the Kingdom in the world. The old Hebrew 
prophets had a glorious vision of it, it was their hope of which 
Jesus knew himself to be the fulfilment. To grasp with the 
strength of a great conviction the truth as it is in Jesus, and 
make it blaze before the thought of this generation, is the one 
thing that the church of today is called to do. She is not to 
speculate about the contents of his personality, she is to take 
the truth which he taught and live by it, and enforce it upon 
the world as the law of all life. Her first duty is not to believe 
what men have said about him, it is to believe what he said, 
and make the world see that it is truth to live by: that the one 
thing needful for this world so full of toil and trouble and 
strife and hate and blind contention is to find the way of Jesus 
and follow it. The time has come when the world has got to 
find that way, and what is the church of Jesus Christ in the 
world for if not to lead the world into that way? She isn’t here 
to teach sociology—any other sociology than the application 
of the ethics of Jesus to the lives of men. She is not here to 
substitute social service for religion; she is here to set the 
hearts of men on fire with the religion of Jesus which can find 
no expression but social service. She is here to Christianize 
society, which means to saturate the minds of men with the 
principles of social justice as they are unfolded in the Golden 
Rule and the Sermon on the Mount. By some hand the world 
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has got to be led into this wisdom; and it would be to the 
church a calamity indeed if by other leadership than hers the 
world should find the way of life. The church has never had 
but one mission, but one message; it is to speak with authority 
the first word of its Founder: The Kingdom is here. Change 
your minds. Get the new idea. You have long persisted in 
thinking that the world is won by striving, crowding, trampling 
one another. No. Itis not so. It is won by serving, sharing, 
helping one another. And the old world itself, weary of war 
and want and hate is beginning to believe it. Look, look! 
The dawn is breaking. The new day is coming. O church of 
God, groping in your path, fumbling with your task, lift up 
your eyes and see, lift up your voice and cry: “Blessed! blessed! 
blessed are the poor in spirit! blessed are the meek! blessed 
are the peacemakers! blessed are they that hunger and thirst 
after the righteousness which is good will. Theirs is the King- 
dom, and the King is at the gates. Lift up your heads oh ye 
gates, even lift them up ye everlasting doors and the King of 
glory shall come in!” 





WHAT IS THE DOMINANT FUNCTION OF THE 
CHURCH IN THE LIFE OF TODAY? 


Rev. Cuarres F. Doe, D.D., 
Minister, “First Congregational” Unitarian Church, Jamaica. 
Plain, Mass. 


The answer to this question does not seem to be far away 
or difficult. The chief business of the church is to bring to men 
in every form possible the consciousness of the living God. 
You might imagine a wistful whisper arising out of millions of 
hearts, and at last all gathered up into one great cry, like the 
voice of an angel: Wanted for America, a hundred thousand 
churches which really believe in God. Wanted, a hundred 
thousand ministers who believe with all their hearts in the 
good God. Wanted, at least ten men and women in every 
church and Sunday school, who behave as if God lived. Is 
not faith in God the atmosphere in which everything good 
grows? Surround human souls then with this faith. Let 
children breathe the thought of God from their infancy, assure 
men everywhere that God is, and all the things that constitute 
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civilization, will come in by leaps and bounds. 

Perhaps someone thinks that we are already the greatest 
Christian nation. Have we not more than a hundred thousand 
churches, with Sunday schools in every village and Young 
Men’s Christian Associations in our towns, and a host of 
preachers? Will not ninety-nine men out of every hundred tell 
you, as a matter of course, that they believe in God? 

Yes! And the country is full of people who believe like- 
wise in the art of swimming, who neither know how to swim 
nor propose to learn. Believe me, the greatest peril in our Sun- 
day schools is that our children will have heard many good 
words, and the name of God among them, without ever know- 
ing more than the words, and presently will have grown up to 
tell you that they know what religion is, without having ever 
felt one thrill of the inward life of God. Is not this a common 
possibility, not alone among children? I recall the pathetic 
confession of a mature and intelligent woman, long a member 
of one of the great churches, that once only in her life had 
she felt the presence of God. 

An observing minister, after years of service in one of the 
great historic churches of New York, said that his church was 
full of people who had not the slightest idea of the reality of 
religion. I heard a Young Men’s Christian Association Secre- 
tary say that out of a membership of four hundred in a certain 
church, he found less than a dozen whom he could call Chris- 
tians. An observant Congregational minister made a study 
lately of the religious condition of a typical New England town 
with its three churches, with the conclusion that the net influ- 
ence of them all in the life of the town did not clearly warrant 
their upkeep. I call all of you to witness how much preaching 
one hears on which the just comment is “words, words.” No 
wonder that Prof. Ladd of Yale, in a long and serious article 
last year in the Harvard Theological Review, found evidence 
enough of what he deems the “decadence” of the belief in God. 

Does anyone call this a Christian or civilized country, 
where we spend a billion dollars a year on alcoholic drinks, 
where one can find prison pens and chain gangs, where multi- 
tudes of children grow up in hovels and slums, where we con- 
tentedly sit down and see the natural increment of the wealth 
of the nation, due to the industry and skill of all the people. 
drawn away into the pockets of the possessors of various 
monopolies, of city lands and franchises and mines and water 
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power, while the poor pay a double tax in every dollar of their 
rent? Was it a civilized or Christian country which witnessed 
that awful lynching affair at Coatesville, Pennsylvania, with its 
church members and leading business men helpless in the face 
of the mob? Is it a civilized country, whose people believe in 
the good God, which deliberately votes hundreds of millions 
of money, to which all the missionary expenditure of the 
church is a mere bagatelle, to keep up an insane preparation 
for war against our neighbor nations? Let us frankly be mod- 
est and call our age and our country at least half barbarous or 
heathen, and let us confess that American church-goers are 
involved in the barbarism, and responsible for letting it go on. 
And let us repeat and agree, that the one dominant function of 
a church is to bring home to men the consciousness of the 
reality of the living God. Let us agree that faith in God is the 
necessary atmosphere of the soul of man without which no 
valid civilization is possible. Do you think that any one, who 
honestly believes in God, would be willing to lead a selfish life, 
much less to grasp for wealth which does not belong to him? 

“You make it harder for us to believe in God,” some one 
complains. No! I am showing why it is hard for multitudes of 
people to believe. They need to see God incarnated in His chil- 
dren. Show us God, they cry, and we show them automobiles 
and aeroplanes and battleships and colossal fortunes and a sul- 
len multitude of the discontented and poor. The first step 
toward reality and faith is truth. If this were really a civilized 
age, no one would doubt God, as on a bright day no one could 
doubt the sunshine. I hold that the reason why people doubt 
God is because the present world looks dark to them, in other 
words, is still largely heathen. 

So far, however, am I from pessimism, that I cannot admit 
with Prof. Ladd that faith in God is decadent. I do not find 
any age in history in which there was so much light, or moral 
purpose, or good will, or spiritual life and valid faith, as we 
enjoy today. I will not say with Eucken: Back to Religion, 
but “Forward to a more practical and effective religion.” If 
we seem to suffer decadence, it is because at present the 
spiritual needs of mankind grow out of all proportion to the 
growth of the inward life. The world is being urged to discover 
that this universe is essentially spiritual, and that, except for 
the inner working of the spirit of God, the gigantic frame- 
work of our outward machinery can bring neither satisfaction 
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nor happiness. I believe that underneath all our futile inter- 
national rivalries, our ugly survivals of racial distrust, our 
wasteful industrial disputes and our pitiable class feeling, un- 
derneath the absurdity of personal egotism and selfishness, we 
are feeling anew the urgency of the eternal spirit, secking to 
get expression in the lives of men and women, who have 
learned at last to act together like brethren. I believe that all 
our social unrest is to be interpreted as a new and beneficent 
challenge, not to revive a decaying religion, but to take a fresh 
grip upon that deeper religion which underlies all the religions, 
and to realize this religion as the indispensable condition of 
human success in every direction in which man’s energy, skill 
and intelligence seek enterprise. 

We come now to a great practical question, absolutely nec- 
essary for the purpose of a meeting of religious teachers. Our 
question is : What is the condition of faith in God? In other 
words, how does a man come to believe in God? I venture to 
tell you the faith of my life. It came to me as early as I began 
to think, that if religion has any place, it must have primary 
place; that if it is real, like all real things it must be simple; 
that if it is true, it must be like all truth, harmonious and not 
alien to reason; that so far from needing elaborate argument, 
it is the fundamental assumption of the intelligence, having no 
fear of injury or need of defense; that it must therefore natur- 
ally be the most interesting, the most beautiful, the most per- 
suasive of all subjects of thought, and alike welcome to the 
common sense of the average man as to the greatest of think- 
ers. I could never conceive of it as antagonistic to science, or 
to art and beauty, or any other genuine human interest. I 
have never been able to get away from this conviction of the 
nature of religion, or in other words, the nature of God. 

I am bound to express a certain distrust of the prevailing 
methods of establishing and teaching theology, and philosophy 
likewise, and especially in Divinity Schools. Is not the discov- 
ery of God made to be too largely a formal intellectual process; 
and to rest upon the study of an artificial logic and an ac- 
quired habit of mental gymnastics? The professional philoso- 
pher and theologian, in order to justify his existence, has to 
spend a good part of his time in discussing outlying side issues 
of thought, and even in showing up the errors of his opponents, 
as if there could be any opposition among lovers of truth! 
There comes to be a strange worship of logicians and meta- 
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physicians, and an awe in the presence of the man who can 
write Ph.D. after his name. It is pathetic to see the eagerness 
of ministers to learn what Prof. Eucken can say in favor of re- 
ligion. Gray-haired doctors of divinity actually seemed to 
breathe more easily after Prof. Wm. James told them that he 
reckoned the experiences of religion to be valid, though he 
did not know much about them himself. Young ministers 
throng after Bergson, with a gleam of light in their eyes, be- 
cause this eloquent Frenchman fairly allows that there is some- 
thing at least blunderingly purposive in the universe! Has it 
come to this, that God is so far away that we must look to 
academicians and physiologists to find Him for us? I for one 
am too skeptical to believe in God at all, if the argument for 
His reality is so difficult. Here is a subject, where the judgment 
of any sincere and intelligent man, who has had experience 
of the reality of religion, may be altogether more significant 
than the observations of a lecturer in philosophy, who may 
never have tried the motion of religion in his own life. As 
Jesus says: “Judge ye not of yourselves what is right?” 

It is as if some of the birds caught in a cage had got into 
a controversy over the nature of the atmosphere, and whether 
there is any atmosphere, since no bird can see it, and these 
birds, well-fed and withdrawn from the life of their fellows, 
debate and quarrel, till some of them sit so long on their perch 
that they forget how to fly. Grant that the birds cannot see 
the air, grant that the air is a new fact in bird lore; yet every 
little bird is as able as the wisest owls to know what you 
mean, when you ask, what is it, against which your wings 
react, when you fly? For that against which your wings react, 
and which supports you, is what we mean by the atmosphere. 


What if the nature and the reality of God is as simple as this ~ 


illustration is, and also as profound! I believe that it is so. 


Please observe that we are not shying away from the use 
of reason in religion. I believe that the fact of God appeals to 
all there is in us. The great text is profound: “Thou shalt love 
the Lord, thy God, with all thy heart and all thy soul and all 
thy mind and all thy strength.” In other words, the whole 
nature of man must react towards the encompassing life of 
God. I do not believe that you can ever be sure of God till you 
have obeyed this law of your being. But when we say that our 
faith in God goes with reason and means thought, we mean 
straight and direct and simple thinking, and not the tortuous 
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kind, as of a man who is showing off what he can do in a class 


- room, or in the curious byepaths of a bulky volume of Apolo- 


getics. I surmise that Apologetics are as far from the fact of 
God as the mind can wander. As sure as God lives, He is near 
us and necessary to us. You do not have to appeal tu Paul or 
to Jesus to make you sure of the life of the universe. You 
only have to take the attitude that Paul took, and Jesus took, 
and thousands of the pure in heart in all ages have likewise 
taken and you too may see God. The dominant function of the 
church is to help men everywhere to take this simple attitude, 
as if you were adjusting a mirror to catch and reflect the ut- 
most light possible. The mind must be at its best, open and 
truth-loving. The conscience must also be there, the will must 
be in its place. You cannot leave out anything of the man’s 
whole humanity when he grapples with the truth of the world. 

Let me try now briefly to suggest the method of a simple 
and quite rational approach to the secret of the life of the 
spirit. Grant that we modern western peoples cannot readily 
bring ourselves to sit on a mat and contemplate nothingness, 
or the absolute. But we can look straight at facts in the life of 
the spirit of man, interesting facts, facts on one side to be 
counted “mystical,” but on the other side quite practical and 
somewhat familiar facts of human experience. We will begin 
away above the point where Mr. Bergson seems to leave off. 
We will set aside Mr. James’ queer and pathological religious 
experiences and insist that the normal and healthy-minded re- 
ligion is the most vital, the deepest, and also the most compre- 
hensive. 

Let us now observe how our natures react towards certain 
great and simple spiritual truths. For instance, contemplate 
that wonderful block of ore that one suddenly comes on in the 
midst of the hard quartz in the ancient prophecy of Micah— 
“What doth the Lord require of thee, but to deal justly, to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God?” Here is religion 
in three grand obvious terms, simple enough for a child; 
justice, the fundamental thing, Mercy or Gentleness or Human- 
ity, next, and Modesty, that is, docility, obedience, teachable- 
ness, the open mind, as the crown of all. What do you really 
want more of any man, or any child than God wants? Be sure 
that your Mayor, or Judge, or Governor, or President, or your 
minister, is spiritually equipped in this fashion, and every one 
trusts him and you never can trust him otherwise. Be sure 
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your son goes out into life thus equipped, and nothing can over- 
come him. This implies a certain relation to God, as the grand 
text put it: The man “walks” with God. Please fix all your 
intelligence on this. What is righteousness, or gentleness, or 
mudesty? Search your experience, whenever you have been 
just, and kind and open-minded. What can better express the 
fact than to say, that at that moment you seemed to stand in a 
certain relation to the central life of the universe. You were 
at rest, without fear, at your best, a complete man. Ask also 
whether this relation, or attitude, or motion, was of your own 
creation? No. You cannot better describe it than to say that 
it seemed in that moment, as if an inflow of life, of power. of 
insight, came to you. Prof. James thought that certain men 
touch the Divine througl: visions and ecstasies. Let us not be 
afraid to say something much more important, namely, that 
the life of God, ever with us, pours into the lives of all of us, 
and makes itself felt, whenever we orient ourselves in earnest 
towards the three-fold path of Justice, Gentleness and Mod- 
esty. In other words, in every just act, every kindly word, 
every motion of the teachable spirit, we walk with God and 
God is with us. The peace and the energy also are His, as if 
He took us to His heart. May we not each say that the best 
self in us is God in us? What else is it? There is no such 
companion as our best self. It is doubtless what Paul called 
the “Christ in us.” 

How else do you account for this kind of experience, un- 
less we are really the spiritual children of the Universe Life? 
When duty whispers to us, when the mystery of conscience 
presses us to play the part of a man, it is always as if some- 
thing more than ourselves within us and yet beyond us, com- 
manded and urged. Does anyone try to make it appear that 
this is only the urgency of the common humanity, commanding 
us to act for the good of all? But why should we act for the 
good of all, except that this kind of action is of the Eternal 
Nature of the universe, what the philosophers might call an 
“absolute” or ultimate fact? Moreover, the inward bidding 
is never so persuasive and inevitable, as when the whole world 
seems to stand aside and laugh at the man, at Jesus, Paul, 
Luther, Jonathan Edwards, Garrison, alone with God and his 
mighty burden of duty. Not the indifferent world, not the 
careless humanity, but a Presence, as of the shining light, 
smiles on the man who thus goes with the voice of his God to 
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do right, to follow truth, to serve the humble. Who is so bar- 
ren of spiritual life as never to have known this experience in 
any of its innumerable forms? Why! the children have known 
it. Tell them, as Theodore Parker’s mother told him, that when 
to the divine voice “Thou must,” they answer back a glad “I 
can, I will,” they are with God and know God. Is this a kind 
of “mysticism”? Then it is ethical and social mysticism, which 
the world needs, which does good and bears fruit and makes 
gladness for others, and binds the man who feels its glow in a 
wholesome fellowship with the common life of all. If God is 
at all, must not this be so? Let us simply call this kind of daily 
experience natural religion, earlier than Christianity and at 
the same time the heart of Christianity, but more universal 
than any name of religion. Perhaps you have tried it, as the 
birds try the air, without even knowing its name. If this is not 
valid experience of God, de you think there is anything valid? 
Let us boldly preach it to people who need it. Tell them that 
this invisible reality, against which their wings react, whenever 
they use their wings, is the Living God. No wonder that Em- 
manual Kant found here a fact which no tricks of sophistry 
can set aside. Every genuine enthusiasm, for art, for science, 
for the welfare of man, as the word literally means, is the mo- 
tion of the life of God. 

Multiply now such points of approach to the life of religion. 
Take the fact, which runs through the refrains of the beati- 
tudes, and fills us with ever new surprise. “Blessed,” or 
Happy, are they who mourn, who suffer, who strive. Do you 
believe these sayings? Why! we have seen them illustrated, 
over and over in the lives of plain men and women. This is 
such a world, or rather, man is such a child of the spiritual life 
of the world, that he can take over all kinds of things called 
evil and translate them into good. The Christ story is merely 
typical of fhis magical law: To overcome evil with good. Who 
of you has not at least begun to make experiments with this 
supreme law? Can you give any rational account how this 
marvelous law came into action, except through the ultimate 
fact of the Eternal Goodness? Do you suppose that St. Theresa 
knew something of the presence of God, and that the dear 
friends who look up at us with a smile in view of bereavement 
and death are not walking with God? I say, people ought to 
know that it is given to every man, as if he were a child of the 
Eternal Life, to work the supreme, yet most normal, miracle 
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of changing all evil to good. As sure as God lives, this must 
be so. But the people in the churches as well as those outside 
still need to be shown that this is so. I suppose this fact put to 
use is the supreme answer to the problem of evil. 

Lay down now the ultimate law of happiness, or human 
welfare, namely, It is more blessed, that is, happy, to give than 
to receive. The world needs to be taught this. A thousand 
faithful witnesses instantly arise to assure us that it is so, not 
haloed saints out of books, but live people, the “good Samari- 
tans” of every generation, teachers, artisans, men of business, 
faithful physicians, occasionally even lawyers and statesmen. 


Again, the appeal comes to every man. “When were you at 
your best?” You were at your best, were you not? whenever 
the current of your life flowed outward in kindly and helpful 
acuvity. The Happy Life is like a wonderful motion into 
which the will of the individual man enters, and going with it, 
is upborne. Call this motion the Infinite Good Will. Every 
man is at the height of his life, when his will is the Good Will, 
and all that he does flows outward in obedience to it. When 
the good will of a man acts, he is with God, as sure as God 
lives. Bid men everywhere try this and know it for themselves. 

Take one more magnificent statement of the facts of the 
life of the Spirit. “Whosoever loveth is born of God and 
knoweth God.” This may recall the beautiful story associated 
with the name of Tolstoi; “Where Love is there God is.” Does 
not this go down beneath every line of division, every creed, 
every name of religion, the Christian name as truly as any 
other name, to the bed rock of spiritual reality? Where does 
the mystery of love come from? Did any man create it? Does 
not man merely use it? Is it not the most intimate name of the 
creative energy at the heart of the world? Do you seek to 
know God? Love, then, love your child, love your brother, love 
the neighbor, and the moment love stirs, you have established 
the circuit of the everlasting life. They tell us about com- 
munion, meditation, prayer, worship. But even closer to God 
come loving thoughts, eagerness to help and serve, sympathy 
with those who sorrow, integrity and courage, loyalty and de- 
votion, admiration for other men’s truth. Worship is to be 
with God in Will. What higher worship can there be, whether 
you aspire for the shining ideals in a church, or like good John 
Woolman you earn an honest living and proclaim liberty to 
the captive? To love, then, is to be with God. Now men need 
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to be shown this. Tell them that, whenever their hearts and 
their hands move with love, and whenever they see the light 
of love in the eyes of their friends, this is the life of the Eternal. 
Let them not seek God far away, in space or in time; He is 
like the air we breathe, or the life which circulates through 
every tiny cell in the body. How does anyone dare through 
selfishness and egotism to cut off this beautiful life. 

I am only touching here and there a point among a grand 
cluster of facts that reveal God. I cannot interpret the facts 
into any other rational mode than this one central, spiritual 
reality, too sublime, too profound, too mysterious to be cov- 
ered by any single name, for which we call on all the names of 
Power, and Beauty and Goodness and Eternity! 

I believe that the life of religion comes to us today in 
almost a new form and with new emphasis. It demands inter- 
pretation into secular terms. Religion is in the household; it 
is in schools; it is in business; it is in science; it is in the daily 
newspaper. Wherever men have faith in one another and 
faith in justice, there is religion, or the life of God, at work. 
But rank heathenism everywhere survives. Wretched antag- 
onisms and futile sectarian differences cut off the circulation 
of spiritual life. Men distrust the old labels of religion. They 
distrust churches where no enthusiasm dwells; they distrust 
worship, however solemn, from which men do not go away 
with a new vow to do justice and mercy, to make restitution 
and right wrongs. 

How can there be any other than one dominant function of 
a church? It is to show men that Good Will is the mightiest 
practical force in the universe; that the Golden Rule works 
like gravitation and every human enterprise that violates the 
Golden Rule is destined to perish; that all business worth doing 
at all is a branch of social service; that wrong is simply that 
which hurts or degrades men; and nothing can ever be right un- 
less it promotes the welfare of man; that “the kingdom of God,” 
which men pray for so cheaply, is nothing less tremendous than 
the civilization of this planet; that the true church of God is the 
gathering host of those who make the world better; that these 
are closer together already in faith and will than creeds or 
prayer books or outward organization ever brought men; 
above all that there is a new and happy life, open to all men, 
based on this beautiful faith. Possess men with this faith, re- 
new their lives with the good will of God, and all desirable 
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things follow; all reforms will come, as true reforms must 
come, from the growth of the spirit commanding its fitting ex- 
pression. The ancient evils will pass, as vapors pass when the 
sun shines. How can men do injustice, how can they fight, 
how can they bear to be egotists, when once the light of the 
good will shines in their eyes? Let the church not fail to take 
the conquest of the whole world for its mission. Religion is 
all, or it is nothing. But let the church know that the begin- 
ning and end and the heart of the gospel is the fact of the liv- 
ing God. Let men then go up and down the land to proclaim 
with all their might: This is God’s world and you are His chil- 
dren. Live and behave as children of God and join hands to 
make this God’s world. 





WHAT IS THE DOMINANT FUNCTION OF THE 
CHURCH IN THE LIFE OF TODAY? 


Rev. Timotuy P. Frost, D.D., 
Pastor First Methodist Church, Evanston, Illinois. 


This discussion has to do with a function, not with a “far- 
off Divine event to which the whole creation moves,” but with 
a piece of work to be done in moving the whole creation to- 
ward that far-off event. More specifically it has to do with a 
function of the Church. Furthermore, the discussion has to do 
with the dominant function of the Church. Be the functions 
many or few, it is assumed that one of them, by some right and 
in some degree, is lord of all. Neither the legitimacy nor the 
urgency of any other is to be questioned, if only the dominance 
of the one is accorded proper recognition. 

There is an implication here that the function of the 
Church which is rightfully dominant in the life of today may 
have held a subordinate rank in the life of yesterday, or may 
be destined to drop into such a position in the life of tomorrow. 
Hence the question arises, where and how shall the controlling 
idea in determining the chief work of the Church in the present 
age be found? No study of the life of today alone can reveal 
it. The function of an institution must be determined, not by 
its present environment only, but also by its historic founda- 
tions and its inherent capacities and powers. If the Church 
as an institution were so constituted, authorized and empow- 
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ered as to minister directly to every human need, and to each 
need as effectively as to any other, then all required in deter- 
mining its dominant function in any age might be the discovery 
of the greatest need of that age. But the Church was not so 
established, and it does not so exist. It is so constituted and 
commissioned as to have a great business of its own, and to be 
better fitted for doing certain things than for doing some other 
things. By virtue of all the laws of its being it has a certain 
dominant function. In the sweep of all of its functions there is 
a dominion which is an everlasting dominion. The message 
of the Master spoken long ago with the authority of truth that 
cannot die has not lost its authority for the Church which bears 
His name, receives his Spirit and carries forward his work. 
The Church is not so much the servant of the age as the servant 
of Jesus Christ. 

Moreover, the life of today is merely a passing phase of the 
endless life of the Kingdom of God. For that reason the domi- 
nant function of the Church, so far as it may be conditioned 
by the field of its operations, is not to be determined wholly 
by the life of today, but by the life of “yesterday, today and 
forever.” It finds its opportunity and justification in a neces- 
sity of the life eternal. Therefore, the dominant function of 
the Church, in its essential nature, is an eternal function. As 
exercised in the life of the present age it is no new thing, but 
the perpetual function of the Church operating under new 
conditions. 

Briefly stated, it is the dominant function of the Church 
to promote the Christlike life in the individual. If its expres- 
sion be limited to a single word it is the inspirational function. 
Adopting other and familiar forms of statement, it is to pro- 
mote “the life of God in the soul of man,” or “to propagate 
and perpetuate the religious life.” It is to minister to the 
religious nature of the individual by arousing the religious sus- 
ceptibilities and powers where they are dormant, by making 
answer to the cry of the soul for God, by helping the soul to 
enter into fellowship with him, and by training the whole life 
in righteousness. It is to promote in the individual that life 
of uncompromising righteousness, overcoming faith and self- 
effacing love which was taught and lived by Jesus of Nazareth. 
In its apostolic expression, it is to promote in the individual 
the life that is not conformed to this world, but transformed 
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by the renewing of the mind into a new creation, having the 
mind which was also in Christ Jesus. 

What is the ground and reason for urging this as the domi- 
nant function of the Church? Because it is in the fundamental 
nature and mission of the Church to do that thing. As it is 
the dominant function of the physician to minister to the phys- 
ical health of the individual, because he is a physician, and not 
a lawyer or a member of any other profession or craft, so it is 
the dominant function of the Church to minister to the spirit- 
ual health of the individual because it is not a political party 
or an Anti-Saloon League, or a Religious Education Associa- 
tion, but the Church of Jesus Christ. Because it is not a library. 
hospital, gymnasium, school or club, although it may properly 
and profitably include one of them or all of them; because 
it is not a society for debate or critical research, a free forum 
for exploiting new ideas, a school for teaching facts of all sorts, 
an association for cultivating the esthetic enjoyment of music, 
elocution, literature, and art, a clearing house for all the 
religious schemes and vagaries begotten in the human mind, 
but is the Church of God with a specific work committed to it 
by him, namely, to promote the Christlike life, the eternal life 
of faith in God, hope for the future and ministering love divine. 
Because it is the Church of him who said, “This is the first 
and great commandment, Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and with all thy soul and with all thy mind. 
And the second is like unto it, Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself.” And who said, “Labor not for the meat which per- 
isheth but for that meat which endureth unto everlasting life.” 
“And this is life eternal that they might know thee, the only 
true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.” 

It may not be claimed for this function that its faithful 
exercise is all that is needful to bring in the Kingdom of God 
in all its completeness and power. Indeed, if some apostle of 
a new economic order shall insist that some other work is 
more needed than this at the present time, it would hardly be 
worth while to argue that point with him. He may be left to 
prosecute the work which appeals to him, and to the enjoyment 
of such inspiration and comfort as he may be able to derive 
from his view of the world, while the church attends to the 
task for which it exists. Or if another shall say that personal 
holiness is not the end of all religion, but that “personal re- 
ligion is chiefly a means to an end,” it will be sufficient answer 
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to reply that even in that case the dominant function of the 
Church has to do with the means rather than the end. Though 
the Kingdom of God be the end of all religion, one has said, 
“Except ye turn and become as little children, ye shall in no 
wise enter into the Kingdom of Heaven;” and again, “Except 
one be born anew he cannot see the Kingdom of God.” If it 
be said that the betterment of society is the end to be sought 
by the Church, it remains true that the dominant function of 
the Church is to secure the betterment of society through the 
betterment of individual men by making them Christlike. 

There can be no question as to the presence of the social 
emphasis in the work of human melioration and uplift in the 
life of today. Voices crying in the wilderness, the hamlet and 
the city are calling the Church to social service. No man in 
his senses can fail to recognize the profound significance of 
that call. No person who partakes of the vision and compas- 
sion of Jesus will question the divine imperativeness of the 
call, or seek to evade the obligations which it imposes. And 
it is largely in the interest of social service that the Church 
which is true to its Founder and its mission promotes the 
Christlike life in the individual. 

Is society something more than the sum of its units? Is it 
an organism with functions which are not individual but col- 
lective? If that be the case, even then, however secondary 
functions of the church may be related to the organism, the 
dominant function of the Church is to make the individual 
members of society fit and harmonious by Christianizing them, 
thus entering the organism by way of the character and con- 
duct of the individual. That the Church should have a social 
message for the life of today there can be no doubt, and in 
the discharge of its highest function it will carry that social 
message to the individual so as to transform the unsocialized 
man into the kind of socialized man that Jesus was. That the 
religion of the Christ of the Gospels is a religion with social 
aims is very clear, but how does that religion come down out 
of that age and out of heaven into the life of our age with 
power? Not by coming into a social atmosphere or a social 
organism, but by coming into a man and begetting social aims 
in the individual of today. If it be said that the Church has no 
greater mission in the life of today than to promote social 
righteousness and Christianize the social order, and that Chris- 
tianizing the individual is impossible without Christianizng so- 
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ciety, then in the interest of symmetrical statement of the whole 
truth it must further be said that neither is the Christianizing 
of the social order possible without Christianizing the indivi- 
dual. While the two processes go on together, it is by the sec- 
ond process that the church must do its greatest work. There 
are different ways of approaching social wrongs and setting 
them right, but the way of the Church is to do this chiefly by 
setting men right. The individual human being is a rather im- 
portant factor in any society composed entirely of human be- 
ings. Therefore it should not occasion wonder that the chief 
business of the Church is not to tinker the links which bind 
men together in the social order, or to perfect the organism in 
which they move, and by which they are more or less con- 
trolled, but that it is to promote in men the life which is so thor- 
oughly human and so truly divine that it must issue in just and 
beneficial relations between them. To put the matter briefly, 
the dominant function of the Church is not so much to solve the 
social problems of the age as to put a Christian dynamic into 
the social life of the age. 

The world of today will surely say to the Church of today, 
as the world of yesterday said to the Founder of the Church, 
this proverb, “Physician, heal thyself.” Now there is reason 
for the challenge. Opportunities abound for the Church to 
exercise its dominant function within its own borders, and, 
in this case, opportunity creates necessity. Futile indeed would 
be its invitations to the world to drink at its fountains if its 
own thirst were not being quenched. And what shall be said 
of its offers of healing to a limping world and its demands for 
reform in a sinning world? For men of the Church who are 
unchristian in spirit or conduct to be promoting movements 
for the betterment of society or the evangelization of the un- 
churched multitudes at home or abroad is a pitiful attempt to 
bring forth good fruit from corrupt trees which the heavenly 
Father never planted. No task more urgent and imperative 
confronts the Church in the life of today than the transforma- 
tion of men in its own ranks, and no inconsiderable part of 
that task is the conversion of social sinners into social saints. 
Valuable aid in its accomplishment may be rendered by pastors 
having social offenders in their congregations if they will 
preach with unavoidable directness and everlasting persistence 
the elements of social righteousness in the heart and life of the 
Christlike man. So amiable in spirit and so unconscious of 
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social turpitude are some of these offenders that it may be 
necessary to come to the help of the Lord against the mighty 
by personal and private appeal. The King of Israel was vigor- 
ous in his condemnation of the sin of the man set before him 
in the picture drawn by Nathan the prophet. But he did not 
recognize his own features in the picture, and remained the 
same social sinner that he was before, until the prophet made 
him see in what respects and to what degree of iniquity he 
was that man. 

Never since the present order of society emerged were so 
many people hungering and thirsting after social righteous- 
ness as there are today. Never has a seeking world been so 
near the fulfilment of its hopes in the Kingdom of God, and 
never, perhaps, has it been in greater peril of losing its soul 
for lack of Christlike men. 

Now how far social righteousness may be achieved in the 
present age by the transformation of individuals may not 
clearly appear. It is certain that a Christlike man will not 
debase womanhood to gratify his lusts, traffic in girls to satisfy 
his greed for gold, protect vice or shut his eyes to evil that he 
may retain his official position or his political power, legislate 
for personal or partisan advantage at the expense of the public 
welfare, concoct ingenious schemes for the appropriation, with- 
out governmental damnation, of goods which he never earned 
and to which he has no moral right, coin human flesh and 
blood and tears into profits, or in other ways compel the 
miseries of his fellowmen to contribute to his luxuries. It is 
certain that when men sow to the flesh society shall of the 
flesh reap corruption. It is equally certain that when men sow 
to the Spirit, society shall of the Spirit reap everlasting life. 
Therefore, it is the dominant function of the Church so to 
transform men and women into likeness to Christ that the 
life of today shall be dominated by persons who believe what 
he believed, love as he loved, worship according to his word, 
denounce what he denounced, purpose what he purposed, think 
his thoughts, live his life, and, if need be, die his death. And 
if the Church will pay the price, power is available for the 
Church to do it. 











THE DOMINANT FUNCTION OF THE CHURCH IN 
THE LIFE OF TODAY 


Dean Arntuur E. Mann, D.D., 
Alfred University, Alfred, New York. 


As I try to make a thorough and fair inventory of human 
wealth in individual and social life, it expresses my own judg- 
ment to say that the dominant function of the Church today 
is to teach and practice high spiritual and ethical ideals, per- 
sonal and social. This very general statement contains dis- 
coverable, living, practical, and timely particulars. 

Ideals are the most perfect possible mental pictures of the 
best things in any department of human action. We stay on 
the lower levels of moral excellence not so much from inten- 
tion as from lack of spiritual insight. 

Moral poverty must climb toward riches of ethical and 
eternal value; the incomplete must climb toward completeness 
of moral being, on ideals as on the rungs of a ladder. 

Feeling, thought, and choice, have for their field of exer- 
cise three great realities,—Man, the World of created things 
outside of man, and God. Religion, although it may begin, as 
Schleiermacher teaches, with a feeling of dependence on God, 
means a right inner, energizing attitude of reason and con- 
science toward these realities, expressed in outward act. The 
Sabbath, baptism, church-membership, the Lord’s Supper, 
prayer and praise, the family altar, as forms,—such things as 
these are not the essence of religion. They are important 
helps to religious expression and growth; but the religion of 
ethical monotheism demands of believers ethical character and 
conduct. A supreme need of the Church today is higher spirit- 
ual and ethical standards. The white plague, white slavery, 
all sickness, sinning and evil are signs of yet existing cosmic 
disorder, due to our failure to choose only the best things; and 
it is a supreme function of the Church to promote increasing 
cosmic harmony through ceaseless struggle against all wrong, 
and growing obedience to universally reigning law. 

We need to remind ourselves often that one personality is 
worth more to itself than the whole world would be. The 
eternal and creative Word became flesh in order to reveal a 
God of redeeming love; and there is joy in heaven when one 


sinner repents. 
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A neighborhood, a community of near-by dwellers, is a 
place and opportunity for the realization of the idea of social 
solidarity. To love one’s neighbor as oneself means the ab- 
sence of impurity, enmity, strife, jealousy, divisions, drunken- 
ness, and such like; and the presence of joy, peace, kindness, 
goodness, faithfulness, self-control, and such like. 

I am no anarchic economist; accumulated and controlled 
wealth is essential to great and prosperous industries; but if 
the captains of industry are to continue, without guilt, to com- 
pel the armies of hand-laborers to toil seven days each week 
for months and years; if the hand-worker is not to have a 
chance both to earn fair wages and to feed and clothe body 
and soul, then Jesus perjured Himself before the high priest 
when he cried, Henceforth ye shall see the Son of man sitting 
on the right hand of power, and coming on the clouds of 
heaven; and Our Father who art in heaven, Thy kingdom 
come, Thy will be done on earth, are empty words. 

I shall not undertake the impossible task of pointing out 
the exact border line, in matters of religion and morals, be- 
tween Church and State, and the individual and society; but 
the State cannot, by statutes, make good citizens. Undoubted- 
ly it may say, and with authority, Thou shalt not murder; or 
steal; or swear falsely; or commit adultery; or be an incen- 
diary; or be a drunkard; or make drunkards; or unjustly rob 
others of liberty and opportunity; otherwise there could be no 
stable government. But the State may not say, Thou shalt 
worship the Christian’s God; own the Lordship of Jesus; re- 
gard the Church’s “Lord’s Day;” be baptized; attend church; 
celebrate the communion; and so on. 

It is only the Church that can say, and with spiritual not 
with external authority, “Serve God, Love one another, Be 
pure in heart, Keep the Sabbath, Drink not wine nor do any- 
thing whereby thy brother stumbleth.” The Church, not the 
State, must be the source, ground, and inspiration of good and 
Christian citizenship, which is the true basis of good govern- 
ment. 

The dominant function of the Church in the life of today, 
of a Church clothed with more than human power, is to seek, 
by precept and example, to bring individuals, families, neigh- 
borhoods, trade, industries, citizenship, and international rela- 
tions, under the renewing power of the Holy Spirit, and under 
the control of the ethics of Jesus our Savior and Lord. 











DO THE HIGH SCHOOLS NEED RECONSTRUCTION 
FOR SOCIAL ENDS? 


W. C. Bacey, Pu.D., 
Dean Department of Education, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Illinois. 


The answer to this question must depend upon the mean- 
ing that is given to the word, “reconstruction.” It is incon- 
ceivable that an institution which has shown the growth and 
development recounted on page 706 of the current (February) 
number of Religious Education should be so hopelessly out 
of joint with the needs of our people as Principal McAndrews 
asserts in the first article of the same journal. If the word 
“reconstruction” implies that the Aemrican high school is so 
complete and lamentable a failure as this, then I would say 
emphatically that the advocates of reconstruction are victims 
either of hysterical delusions or of that morbid desire for 
notoriety which can be satisfied, it would seem, only by the 
methods of yellow journalism. 

If, on the other hand, the word “reconstruction” means a 
distinct recognition that the work of education is infinitely 
improvable; that the aims of education are not being suffi- 
ciently realized by our present high school courses; and that 
patient analysis and painstaking investigation are sorely need- 
ed; then I should answer the question emphatically in the 
affirmative. 

But I should say just as emphatically that reconstruction 
must come only after this patient analysis and investigation. 
If our educational machinery is failing to turn out a desirable 
product, I believe that one reason for its failure may be found 
in the skepticism and distrust that is expressed from one 
source or another regarding every single feature and detail of 
its work. To expect achievements of a large order from a 
group of workers who are continually reminded that they do 
not know their business, that they have never thought through 
their problems, and that they continually lose sight of the 
simplest and most obvious aims, is to expect a miracle. 

As a matter of fact, no individual reformer has been more 
thoroughly cognizant of the need of socializing the high school 
than the high school teachers themselves. When Mr. Mc- 
Andrew states that all of the high schools that he has known 
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have been innocent of social purposes, one must conclude that 
his acquaintance with American high schools has been ex- 
tremely limited. In the articles by Professors King and Scott, 
Principals Johnson and Davis, and Superintendent Wilson 
there is overwhelming testimony that high school workers are 
thoroughly alive to the social problem. Experiments innum- 
erable are being made in all parts of the land,—experiments 
in student self-government; experiments in new methods of 
teaching the conventional subject-matter so that latent social 
values may be made dynamic; experiments in fitting the cur- 
riculum to community needs; experiments with plays, games, 
festivals, and pageants,—the possibilities of which in realizing 
the aims of social education are so admirably outlined by Mr. 
Chubb; experiments in direct moral teaching. It is true that 
there are high schools that are doing very little in an explicit 
way to reconstruct their curriculum and their life through 
these and other agencies; but I know of very few high schools 
that do not recognize the problem, and that are not ready and 
anxious to make changes that clearly promise to help the situa- 
tion. One may easily blame teachers and school officials for 
being ultra-conservative; but one does not always remember 
that the schools for a generation have been exploited in the 
interest of nostrums and cure-alls, and that educational expe- 
rience, taken in the large, sanctions a healthful distrust of the 
man who would solve educational problems overnight. A 
sane conservatism is certainly justified; certain high-school 
men and women are undoubtedly ultra-conservative; but it is 
not true that the high-school teachers and principals as a body 
are blind to the important problem that confronts them. 


It has seemed to me that the efforts that are being made 
toward a more effective moral and social training should be 
measured and investigated with reference to their actual out- 
comes. This, of course, is the weak point in all of our educa- 
tional experimentation. We see the needs clearly enough, and 
we are not slow in devising remedies, but we do not “check up” 
the results. Reports from principals and teachers that a given 
course or policy producing good results from suggestive and 
important but not conclusive evidence of success. Students of 
education are striving to measure the outcomes of teaching in 
a much more definite and tangible way, and a promising be- 
ginning has been made in connection with some of the more 
specific aims of teaching. With the more indefinite and intan- 
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gible outcomes,—such as those that are desired in social edu- 
cation,—precise measurement is probably out of the question. 

There is, however, in a system of universal education, a 
check that can be applied even here. If the policies and 
theories of social and moral education that govern the system 
are gaining the desired results, their influence should certainly 
be reflected in the statistics of health, crime, public welfare, 
and general morality. I take it that one of the reasons for our 
present interest in social and moral education is to be found 
in the extremely critical situation that is reflected in the fact 
that serious crime has increased more rapidly than the popu- 
lation duding the past twenty years, that hoodlunism and 
juvenile delinquency have apparently increased out of all pro- 
portion to the population, that divorces have increased at an 
alarming rate, that the age of our criminal population is ap- 
parently declining, and that the second generation of our im- 
migrant population—the generation that has passed through 
our public schools—shows a higher proportion of lawlessness 
than the immigrants themselves. 

This situation involves, to my mind, an educational prob- 
lem far transcending in its significance any other problem that 
has ever confronted our public schools, and demands far more 
serious consideration than has yet been accorded it. This is 
the one current in the stream of progress that seems to be 
setting backward; and, in a democracy, there can be no tend- 
ency more disquieting than that which indicates that the re- 
spect in which the individual holds the mandates of the social 
will is on the wane, for unless a democracy can succeed in 
engendering ideals of respect for the law as expressing the 
collective will of society, the end of democracy is clearly in 
sight. 

I believe that it is the duty of public education to attack 
this problem vigorously and aggressively. Something vastly 
more fundamental than conventional morality is involved 
here; and that is one reason why I do not like to call this a 
moral problem. The word “morality” has for most people a 
very narrow connotation. It concerns itself with virtues that 
are significant and important, it is true, but it does not carry 
the larger implication of the social conscience,—it does not 
always imply the altruistic point of view. And that is why 
this discussion of social education is likely to be much more 
effective than a discussion of moral education,—but only under 
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one condition, and that is that our broader problem does not 
tempt us into visionary schemes or lead us to lose from view 
the very concrete and tangible issue that confronts us in the 
increase of disrespect for law. It is in their relation to this very 
present problem that I should wish to consider the plans, the 
policies, and the practices suggested by the contributors to this 
symposium. 

I have asserted thal, in my opinion, the problem of disre- 
spect for law and for the authority that the law should repre- 
sent is distinctively a problem for public education to face and 
solve. There are many who do not share my view. They 
would insist that this is a concern primarily of the education 
of the home and the education of the Church. But we have 
had the vocational issue trust upon public education just be- 
causes the home is no longer able to cope with it. And, unless I 
have read the signs of the times erroneously, we have the prob- 
lem of respect for law trust upon us for precisely the same 
reason. I think that it is safe to conclude from the studies of 
juvenile delinquency now available that of the most potent 
factors in the increase in crime is the gradual weakening of 
home discipline. That a disciplinary regimen of the proper 
sort will check these tendenciesis suggested by the experiences 
with public playgrounds, where it has been found that, in lo- 
calities where playgrounds are carefully supervised, juvenile 
delinquency falls off, while, in grounds that provide facilities 
for play but no supervision, the effect is quite the opposite. In 
other words, it is not the opportunities for play alone that are 
needed; it is rather the conditions for effective direction and 
discipline that the opportunities for play make possible when 
the playgrounds are properly looked after by responsible 
adults. The essence of effective discipline is not a mere pre- 
ponderance of brute strength, but it is rigor, persistence, and 
unrelenting justice, all combined with a penetrating sympathy 
for childhood which recognizes that correction is not only a 
duty of the parent and teacher, but a right of the child. It is be- 
cause the playground, with its fascinating privileges which can 
be denied to recalcitrants affords conditions which make rigor 
necessary and correction easy, it is for this reason, I believe, 
that the playground is so potent a factor in social education 
from the point of view of inculcating a respect for law and 
authority. 
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I have said that there are those among my co-workers who 
do not believe that the public school should trouble itself about 
this problem of disrespect for law. In addition to those who 
would place the burden upon the home, there are others who 
would place the burden upon the church. But the church is a 
voluntary institution; the school is compulsory. That the 
church does fulfill a function in holding this stream somewhat 
in check is evident from the religous statistics of prisons and 
reformatories, if they can be trusted, and I believe that they 
can. The nou-church population sends a much larger propor- 
uf its constituence to penal institutions than does the church 
population, and there are numerous indications that this differ- 
ence is not due to the factor of selection but can be definitely 
attributed to the kind of discipline and culture that the church 
represents. 

Indeed, as I pointed out at the meeting of this council in 
Chicago last summer, there is some reason to believe that 
churches succced in this task of making men and women law- 
abiding in direct proportion to the emphasis which they place 
upon the discipline and culture of children. In other words, 
definite and intelligent efforts directed toward the problem at 
issue seem actually to be reflected to our criminal statistics. 
There is danger of course, in generalizing hastily from statistics 
of this nature; but, in the matter referring to, the relationships 
were so nearly constant that a tentative inference seemed justi- 
fied, particularly inasmuch as it fits in with what common- 
sense would predict. 

And I am wondering whether the influence of these vari- 
ous plans and projects for social education outlined in our 
symposium cannot be “followed up” in a way that will indicate 
clearly whether the desired ends are being reached. Cannot 
the school superintendent and the principal find out the pro- 
portion of output of his school that is delinquent? And would 
not the information thus obtained enable him to check up his 
policies and practices in respect of this important problem? 
Fortunately or unfortunately, the personal influence of the 
teacher cannot be determined; a recent census’ of students just 
from the high schools of one of our cities revealed what was to 
me an astounding fact, namely that each of these graduates 
had on an average come under the instruction of nearly fifty 
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different teachers in their twelve years’ journey through the 
school system. One student had had a total of ninety-five dif- 
ferent instructors; and the smallest number was represented 
by a girl who had had thirty-three different teachers. (It 
should be added that these aggregates omitted substitutes and 
part-time teachers, and included only those who had had charge 
of classes presumably long enough to exert some influence.) 
In the face of testimony of this sort, it is idle to believe that the 
teaching-personality can be depended upon to solve this prob- 
lem. We must depend upon factors that will operate through- 
out a system; we must depend upon the ideals, the policies, 
and the practices which the system represents. And if, in two 
systems large enough for comparison, we find distinct differ- 
ences in the output correlated with distinct differences in ideals 
and practices, we can, I believe, conclude that the ideals and 
policies of one system are more effective or less effective than 
the ideals and policies of the other. 

Some form of effective authority is essential to successful 
discipline. This is no place for personal opinion or for snap 
judgments; but certain present. tendencies impel me to make 
some statements that will seem fundamentally opposed to cur- 
rent doctrines and ideals. In Professor McMurry’s interim re- 
port on the New York school system, it is strongly recom- 
mended that the rule prohibiting corporal punishment be re- 
scinded. Coming from a man of Professor McMurry’s well 
known attitude toward the employment of coercion in educa- 
tion, this recommendation is especially significant. Corporal 
punishment has been forbidden in the New York city schools 
for nearly two generations. The situation must indeed be 
alarming if Professor McMurry recommends its reinstatement. 
But this is not the point. The Journal of Education in an edi- 
torial referring to McMurry’s recommendation states in effect 
that the public temper throughout the United States is against 
the reintroduction of corporal punishment. It states that the 
courts which formerly upheld the teacher in maintaining neces- 
sary discipline have in recent years almost uniformly decided 
against the teacher when cases have been brought before them. 
In other words, the authority of the teacher is being restricted, 
not only by law and board rulings, but also, and far more sig- 
nificantly, by public opinion. : 

If the Journal of Education has interpreted the situation 
correctly, there will be reason indeed to give to every proposal 
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that is made in our symposium a thoroughgoing test. If it is 
true that, in the face of the growing disrespect for law, it is 
the will of the people that the effective authority of the teacher 
shall be still furter handicapped and restricted. Education 
can afford to leave untried no possible agency through which 
the desired ends may be gained. If the discipline of the lower 
schools is to be rendered increasingly difficult through these 
handicaps and restrictions, then the high school will indeed be 
face to face with a stupenduous task. In that progressive de- 
velopment away from the savage and the brute that we call 
civilization, a wholesome fear of unpleasant consequences has 
been a powerful factor. Whatever may be our dreams for the 
future, it must be admitted that, in the past, from which our 
lessons must be drawn, it is pain that has been the effective 
schoolmaster of the race. And in respect of social education 
in the past, it has been through the discipline of the disagree- 
able that the fundamental lessons of the licit and the non-licit 
have been most effectively taught. We may be able to make 
our nation great and our children strong with a regimen less 
rigid and less virile. We may; but one who contends that our 
efforts up to the present time give promise of success has not 
taken due cognizance of this central stream in our civilization 
which is setting backward with so constantly accelerated a 
momentum. 

What has just been said should not be construed in preju- 
dice of the non-coercive means of moral and social training 
that are now being advocated and practiced. The issue is not 
between two extreme policies,—one of compulsion and the 
other of enlightenment and inspiration. Carlyle once said that 
you cannot cure cancers by sprinkling rose-water on them; but 
this does not mean that rose-water or an ointment similarly 
pleasing and soothing may not fulfill a very desirable function 
in effecting the desired cure. I am skeptical of the value of 
measures for moral culture from which the virile factor of dis- 
cipline has been carefully eradicated; but I grant the very great 
value of enlightenment and inspiration when these operate 
upon a basis of habits and healthy prejudices established dur- 
ing the early years of childhood by the methods which the ex- 
perience of the race clearly and unequivocally sanctions. And 
i should urge, as fulfilling an essential condition for the suc- 
cess of these plans and proposals, that this council include in 
its resolutions an appeal to the people to leave in the hands of 
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the teachers of the people’s schools a measure of authority that 
will insure the direct formation of habits of obedience; that 
will relieve the teacher from the necessity for coquetting for 
the good-will of her charges; and that will prevent teachers 
from resorting to an open evasion of Jaws and rulings in order 
to secure a minimum of order and discipline. So long as the 
school through its policies and practices stamps with approval 
the most pernicious expressions of individualism; so long as it 
thus misinterprets and misapplies the doctrines of interest, 
spontaneity, and freedom;—just so long will social and moral 
enlightenment and inspiration in the high school labor largely 
in vain. 





DO THE HIGH SCHOOLS NEED RECONSTRUCTION 
FOR SOCIAL ENDS? 


EpwarpD RYNEARSON, 
Principal Fifth Avenue High School, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. 


Secondary schools are beginning to realize, as never before, 
that their chief mission is to give an all-round preparation for 
life as well as to prepare their graduates to pass the college 
entrance examinations next June. While the graduate should 
be able to master the studies in the freshman year, his best 
preparation for institutions of higher learning should consist 
of more or less of those subjects that train him to do his part 
in the community. 

The monumental report to the National Educational Asso- 
ciation nearly twenty years ago did much to standardize the 
work in the various high and preparatory schools. While most 
principals and teachers spread the news and tried to enlist re- 
cruits under the course of study, the people were not convinced 
that the college preparatory course was the best for all pupils. 
The people have demanded, and are getting, more of the sub- 
jects that touch the life of the community. 

Holmes, of the High School of Commerce of Boston, says: 
“A democratic society owes to each of the individuals which 
compose it all of the education and that sort of education for 
which as a free spiritual agent in the relation of citizen he has 
the capacity and need.” If this is true why should the farmer 
boy who has attended the one-room ungraded school for only 
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forty-eight months and who can spend only one or two years 
in high school, be compelled to take the same subjects and sub- 
ject matter as the city boy, and omit those subjects that will 
be of greater service to him? The subject matter of science is 
being written to conform to the experiences of the pupils. 
Capillarity is illustrated just as well by the preparation and 
cultivation of the soil as by any other experiment; the tracks 
of flies show the bacteria; pupils may learn about the cell- 
lineage theory in college, but in high school they should get an 
insight into the cause of the souring of milk, the decay of 
vegetables, and the effect of adenoids and enlarged tonsils. 
The class in chemistry may be divided for laboratory work 
so that the girls get household chemistry. Other subjects are 
being socialized in a similar manner. 

Would it be an admission of having fallen from grace, if a 
person brought up on a Latin and Greek diet, should advo- 
cate that every boy and girl be required to pursue some of the 
technical or household arts while in the secondary school? 
This industrial work is not necessarily inferior to the regular 
academic work, nor should it be regarded as sufficient to fit the 
pupil for a trade. These courses have a distinctive educational 
value in gaining the attitude that the pupil must have towards 
the work of his community. In the Fifth Avenue High School 
where only academic and commercial subjects were taught, 
shops for carpentry and cabinet making, pattern making, 
draughting, metal-working, molding, and forging have been 
installed for the boys; for the girls, domestic science, consist- 
ing of cooking, household economy, laundry, plain and fancy 
sewing, and millinery; open to all pupils, arts and craft work 
and jewelry, etching, modeling, leather, brass and copper. 
Each high school in the city is or will be cosmopolitan in its 
course of study. 

Equal credit, hour for hour, is given to all subjects this year 
in the high schools of Pittsburgh. A boy will get more of those 
elements that will make him manly and scholarly in the shop 
where he uses his hands as well as his mind every minute than 
he would by loafing or sleeping through a recitation period 
in Latin or ancient history. Has not the mental effort that the 
lowest third of our pupils put into some of our high school 
subjects been overestimated? On the contrary, the pupils who 
get the maximum benefit from any school must do much study- 
ing outside of school hours. Time and concentration are just 
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as necessary to make a clearly defined and lasting impression 
on the mind as they are on the sensitive plate. Sidelights blur; 
lack of focus (lack of concentration) gives only a hazy outline; 
under-exposure requires much coaxing and doctoring on the 
part of him who develops the plate which is always weak and 
unsatisfactory. Snap-shots do not give depth to the picture. 

Have the intellectual, social, and moral needs of the adol- 
escent been studied as carefully as they should be? Have 
we given him different kinds of intellectual food, and have we 
tried to make it tempting? A food specialist does not say, 
“Here’s a chunk of coal for the carbon you need,” or “Take 
this oil for your fat,” or even, “Drink this ammonia for your 
nitrogen.” If the entire boy comes to our table, shall we give 
him a single kind of food when he craves a perfect food? 
Shall we say, we are interested only in his intellectual needs 
hence we send him to his home and church where his other 
cravings may be satisfied? Since so many boys can get so little 
from their home, and since they have never found their way 
to the church, shall we permit our pupils to starve socially and 
morally? Are not the social and moral needs as important as 
some of the physical and intellectual attainments? President 
King, in his inaugural address at Oberlin, said, “Our theories in 
regard to liberal education as derived from many sources are 
right; our practice at best lags far behind. Every line of mod- 
ern thinking is a fresh insistence upon the concrete complexity 
of life and upon the unity of man, and demands an education 
broad enough to meet both. Nothing justifies the common 
extraordinary emphasis on the intellectual as the one aim in 
education.” 

Dr. John Dewey says, “The child is an organic whole, 
intellectually, socially, and morally, as well as physically. To 
pick out one of the many social relations which a child bears, 
and to define the work of the school by that alone, is like 
instituting a vast and complicated system of physical exer- 
cise which would have for its object simply the development of 
the lungs and the power of breathing, independent of other 
organs and functions. We must take the child as a member 
of society in the broadest sense, and demand for, and from, the 
schools whatever is necessary to enable the child intelligently 
to recognize all his social relations and take his part in sus- 
taining them. The educational system which does not recog- 
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nize that the school has an ethical responsibility is derelict and 
a defaulter.” 

In my hand I hold two keys: one unlocks a single door, 
the other is a master key and unlocks several doors in one 
building. When the boy, after graduation, goes back to his 
community to take his place, he may find many doors, but ali 
are locked. His key was made for one door. Some other fellow 
may have preceded him and left the lock filled with his own 
key. Isit not possible for the school to equip its graduates with 
a master key that will unlock a series of doors? 

Doubtless many of you know that a committee on second- 
ary school course of study was appointed recently by the Na- 
tional Education Association. At the meetings of this com- 
mittee the topics kept in mind in discussing every subject are: 
the best for the small high school as well as for the large, and 
the part each subject will have in preparing the pupil to take 
his place in society. “The aim of every subject should be ex- 
pressed in terms of the change to be produced in the attitude 
of the student towards life and not in terms of subjects to be 
mastered.” At first some felt that these changes might be 
brought about by readjustment, and many of them can be. In 
many cases it will not be so much a change in the course of 
study as a change in the spirit of the course of instruction. A 
few inexperienced apprentices teach the subject aiming to 
make botanists, historians, and so forth. Many teachers use a 
subject to teach the individual pupil; this is commendable as 
far as it goes. Some teachers who have been raised to the 
third degree, so teach the pupil through use of the subject that 
his highest and best development is reached when he can take 
his place along side of his fellowmen; they not only empha- 
size his own intellectual growth, but also his relation to so- 
ciety,—not only for the boy for this year but also the man fifty 
years hence. This committee has started a work that will be 
far-reaching in its influence. In many sections and subjects, 
reconstruction, even revolution, will be necessary. The same 
spirit that possessed Mr. Carnegie should possess high school 
teachers. It is said of him that he ordered a new equipment 
costing two hundred and fifty thousand dollars to be torn out 
before it turned a wheel, because some new and better process 
had been discovered during its construction. Body, mind, and 
spirit are more important than matter. 

The social needs of the high school pupil are so important 
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that they ought to be included not only in the subject matter of 
the studies and in the selection of teachers for the course, but 
also in the plans of the school house. Seven years ago a high 
school principal wished to incorporate into the plans for a new 
high school building rooms that would be open after school 
hours and in the evenings for study and for amusement as 
well as for physical exercise and popular lectures. The build- 
ing committee agreed that every thing should be accepted as 
specified with the exception of the rooms for amusement, thus 
showing that the members of the committee did not realize the 
necessity for providing for the social needs of the students. 
While the social life of the school may not be concerned pri- 
marily with evening parties in the school building or elsewhere, 
yet they will not be ignored by those teachers and principals 
who appreciate the tremendous dynamic force of the social 
impulses of the high school boy and girl. Neglected, the social 
life may ruin body and soul; controlled and guided, its possi- 
bilities for the good of the individual and the community are 
immeasurable. 

That the school has a three-fold office is concisely stated 
by Professor Palmer when he says, “A school is primarily a 
place of learning; it is unavoidably a social unit; and it is in- 
cidentally a dependent fellowship.” Whether we realize the 
responsibility or not, the boys and girls meet in the school at 
the time when the social life bursts forth. They cannot meet 
in the home as they meet day after day in the class-room, in 
the corridors, and on the playground. Social relationships are 
inevitable. Emerson probably had this thought in mind when 
he said, “We send our children to the master, but the boys 
educate them.” Henderson says, “The pedagogy of the future 
will concern itself far more with the child out of school than 
with the child in school.” 

Social activities are recognized factors in character devel- | 
opment. Character is to the individual what muscle is to the |; 
athlete. Neither is made by lectures or sermoneftes. They 
are made by action, by struggle. Teachers must cease moral- 
izing after each lesson unless the subject has been socialized 
by some actual, constructive effort. As teachers and adminis- 
trators we must plan activities that will develop and strengthen 
the character just as the physical director plans for the needs of 
the body. The girls studying civics in the Central High School 
undertook some practical work under the direction of their 
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instructor and organized a social service league. During last 
summer these young girls went to the settlement houses and 
aided the teachers by taking charge of the younger children. 
They also aided in the juvenile court and in community work. 
This league is now in touch with every organization that is 
working along those lines in the city. The girls look forward 
with increasing interest and enthusiasm in doing good work for 
others. 

The assembly and the lunch room may be centers for the 
promotion of social life. Four weeks ago we opened a lunch 
room in our high school. The value of social intercourse while 
eating and the school spirit created by the daily informal asso- 
ciation of the pupils, aside from the effect of good wholesome 
food at cost, have already shown their helpful influence in the 
school. Pupils from our commercial department have taken 
charge of the finances. There is no make-believe business in 
selling Iunch-room checks; assorting, counting, and preparing 
the hundreds of coins of small denominations for the bank; 
banking; paying all the bills after they have been properly 
certified by the domestic science department; and using a sys- 
tem of cost accounting by which the cost and returns of each 
department may be estimated so accurately that it can be 
shown at once which articles of food are being sold to the 
pupils at a profit and which at a loss. This work counts for 
the assigned bookkeeping and pupils are given credit on the 
records. The pupils by their active participation in the ac- 
counting side of the lunch room appreciate more than ever its 
co-operative features and enter with deep interest into the daily 
balancing, the banking, and figuring of cost. The culinary de- 
partment of the domestic science course is in charge of the 
lunch room, and the pupils of the domestic science classes as- 
sist in the preparation of many of the dishes served. This 
gives them practice in preparing food in varying quantities. 
A group of pupils, changed each week, by waiting on the others, 
and all of the pupils, by returning their own dishes to the 
kitchen and by placing like dishes together, by putting waste 
paper in hampers and refuse in cans, get a valuable training in 
a co-operative community. 

While something is being done for the social efficiency of 
our pupils here and there and now and then, the work in most 
of our schools is fragmentary. In our thoughtful moments 
most of us must admit that there is much truth in Principal 
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McAndrews’s recent article, when he says, “All of the high 
schools I have known have been innocent of both social pur- 
poses and individualistic aim. The daily occupation of the 
high school is to do that which all the authorities insist educa- 
tion is not.” Before we can escape this criticism the subjects 
must be rearranged or reorganized and our teachers awakened 
to the supreme importance of finding out the social needs and 
of planning the daily work accordingly. The associations out- 
side of the class-room as well as those inside must emphasize 
and vitalize the essential virtues of honesty, truthfulness, fair- 
mindedness, obedience, self-control, justice, and purity of 
thought and speech. These associations will do much more 
than officious parents or teachers can do. The principle of 
team-play must control. Each star must be a part of a con- 
stellation. The chorus spirit must govern the soloist. 

In and through all of these associations and activities, no 
opportunity should be lost to emphasize the importance of 
thoughtfulness for others and of tact in dealing with school- 
mates. Men and women, no difference how wealthy or well- 
educated, must make their actions conform to the usages of 
society, must know how to talk and mingle with the people if 
they would have power with their fellowmen. 

If these associations and activities do not do more than to 
show the importance of the virtues, they fail to be of any last- 
ing value. If these deeds do not beget and encourage right 
habits of action, then their opportunity for greatest service 
has not been properly appreciated. This is especially impor- 
tant in democratic America where each one is a sovereign and 
habits occupy the throne; they are the fly-wheel of society. 
We rightly associate habit and character not as synonyms, but 
as interdependent. Several years ago President Wilson startled 
some of us at first by telling our high school pupils that char- 
acter is not the object of education; it is only a by-product of 
our daily work. High school pupils have many habits before 
they come to us. This only emphasizes the importance of 
using their reason and judgment which are just in process of 
formation, to show the final outcome of bad habits, and to 
strengthen and fortify the good habits. More attention must 
be given to our methods and manner of discipline. Here is 
where the habit of self-control and self-denial must be illus- 
trated and emphasized. 
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Do the high schools ‘need reconstruction for social ends? 
Yes; some of our text-books must be rewritten or thrown away, 
and new ones written; our courses of study must be broad- 
ened and taught in such a way as to bring out their social 
values, to give concrete information and impulse for social liv- 
ing, to develop moral intelligence, judgment, and purpose, so 
that our pupils will be as well prepared for the community as 
for college; all of the activities and associatigns ought to be 
used to give pupils experience with real motive and actions; 
the school must widen its field and must provide for the entire 
child by requiring, if necessary, that all pupils take some in- 
dustrial work throughout the course; buildings must be pro- 
vided with a library, club-rooms, dancing rooms, gymnasium, 
dining room, assembly room, and so forth, and should be open 
throughout the afternoon and evening to serve as a club-house 
and recreation center (under proper arrangements and super- 
vision) for the student body and their friends; teachers’ train- 
ing schools and colleges must give more practical work in 
these broader fields; the teachers in our high schools must 
realize that the social and moral welfare of the pupils largely 
depends upon their attitude and activity, that many must look 
beyond the daily or yearly work and get a new vision of the 
high school teacher’s responsibility in training his pupils to 
be useful members of society with all that that implies, and 
that they ought to co-operate freely and steadily with one an- 
other. In the words of Philip, we teachers say to the high 
school pupil, “Understandest thou?” and the answer comes 
back, “How can I except someone should guide me?” Will we 
go up and sit with them? Do we feel our responsibility to our 
Heavenly Father for the boys and girls—our pupils—as Reuben 
did for Benjamin, when he said to Joseph, “Thy servant be- 
came surety for the lad unto my father. How shall I go up to 
my father, and the lad be not with me?” 








TWO EXPERIMENTS IN SOCIAL TRAINING 


ELLA LyMan Capor, 
Author “Ethics for Children,” Boston. 


In 1906 I offered a course in what I called the ties and op- 
portunities of our city. The tithe was soon reduced by the girls 
to the simple words: “Seeing Boston.” Their name was better 
than mine. To enable them to see Boston as a living place of 
which they were part was my aim. I wanted to cut for them a 
cross-section of the live city without thereby disturbing the 
city. I wanted them to see Boston as what our useful business 
slang calls “a going concern.” 

My work was planned for thirty lessons alternating be- 
tween visits to characteristic institutions in Boston and papers 
reading and discussions on what we were to see or had seen. 

At the first meeting I tried to show them the physical and 
the commercial significance of a city like Boston. We studied 
a large map showing the surrounding bay and ocean and then 
took up for investigation questions like the following: 

Why do we have cities? What is the reason for their ex- 
istence? 

On what does the prosperity of a city depend? 

What towns are likely to grow fastest? 

What institutions are sure to spring up in any city? 

(E. g. schools, churches, markets, transportation and light- 
ing service, water-supplies, hospitals.) 

What problems are likely to arise in any city? 

(Disease, poverty, fire, questions of taxation, education.) 

What are the advantages of city life? 

What are the disadvantages? 

What is there significant in the situation of Boston? 

(Relation to harbor, railroads, size of city, character of 
early settlers.) 

What are the principal departments in the city? 

What are the principal occupations of men? Of women? 
Of children over 14? 

What occupations are best paid? Why? 

What occupations are underpaid? 

Next (in order to give its life history) we took up the past 
of Boston. We spent one lesson in study and one in visiting 
the Old State House from whose window Washington had re- 
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viewed the army, and the strange old market, Faneuil Hall, 
our cradle of liberty. In contrast with the tiny state house of 
past days, I wanted them. to see the new state house with its 
ever wider spreading wings, and I took the class to witness 
the inauguration of our governor. They had never seen the 
quaint ceremony before, nor had I, and when the Senate, the 
Judges, and the past Governors were received by the House of 
Representatives standing, when the new governor swore to 
keep every law and to use his utmost ability in the service of 
the State, when the herald announced the election of a gover- 
nor and publicly called all men to take notice and govern their 
conduct accordingly, we got a new glimpse of the oft-forgotten 
sanctity of government. 

The Governor’s inauguration led naturally to a study of the 
legislative work. I looked up the various committee hearings 
and took the class to a hearing on patent medicines. The de- 
fense of patent medicines was urged by an ardent enthusiastic 
representative of Lydia Pinkham, who on cross-examination 
was obliged to confess that though Lydia Pinkham still in every 
newspaper sympathetically urged women to consult her in the 
cause of health, she died twenty or thirty years ago. The oppo- 
sition brought out the ideal of reputable physicians,—truth, 
openness, sharing of the benefits of all scientific discovery. 

The schools and libraries of Boston came next on our list. 
Boston has had an exceptionally interesting school history to 
study, ever since 1635 when the vote was passed that “Brother 
Philemon Pormont shall be entreated to become school-master 
for the teaching and nurturing of the children with us.” It was 
impressive to find how early the need of education is felt in a 
community. Boston had only been founded twelve years when 
in 1642 a law was passed by the General Court requiring par- 
ents and masters to train children in learning and in labor. 
Does industrial education go much further? We then studied 
the marvellous development of education up to the present day 
when Boston spends three or four million dollars a year for 
schools. But statistics of the spending of money meant far less 
than our actual visits to the schools. Seeing is believing. We 
visited four characteristic schools. The first I chose was the 
so-called “Steamboat School” in the foreign North End. It was 
the kind of school that little Mary Antin went to when she first 
found in America her Promised Land. .Every dark-eyed child 
in the small class was joyously struggling to learn English. 
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Their efforts over th and w were stimulated by an admirable 
teacher who led the enunciation and demonstration of “This is 
my mouth; this is the wall.” In a few months they would 
graduate into regular classes; in a few years they would be- 
come voting citizens, the makers of the future United States. 
My girls saw the need of education with new eyes. 

Nor were their eyes less eager when I went with them to 
see the schools for the blind and deaf, whose signal aim is to 
take away the handicaps that overwhelm the untrained when 
deprived of sight and hearing. It was Lincoln’s birthday when 
we visited the Perkins School for the Blind. Slowly but intel- 
ligently the class was fingering out the Gettysburg address, and 
its message thrilled with added meaning. As Dr. Howe had 
labored for the blind, so must we, now standing in his place, 
carry on the work. “It is rather for us to be here dedicated to 
the great task remaining before us, that from these honored 
dead we take increased devotion to that cause for which they 
gave the last full measure of devotion.” 

After visiting the schools for the handicapped we took up 
the new movement for industrial education, making a study of 
an interesting report by the Massachusetts Commission on In- 
dustrial Education. It told graphically of the futile work and 
meagre wages earned by unskilled boys and girls in the years 
from fourteen to sixteen. Then to show the value of training 
we went as visitors to the Girls’ Trade School. We saw lessons 
in power machine and straw-hat making; we watched the mil- 
linery and dress-making classes, and we were told of the rapid 
increase in wages given to girls who had successfully com- 
pleted a year at the Trade School. 

Our visit to and study of the Public Library and some of 
its branches came next. Few people realize how short an ex- 
istence public libraries in our country have enjoyed, nor, on 
the other hand, how active is the social work of our libraries 
now. In Boston for two hundred years only private libraries 
existed. John Harvard left his tiny library of 320 volumes to 
Harvard College in 1630. Cotton and Increase Mather held as 
their most precious possession a private library of 8,000 books, 
but these were burned at the time of the battle of Bunker Hill. 
The State House library for the exchange of documents was 
opened in 1826 and the first city public library not until 1854, 
only sixty years ago! And now do our boys and girls get all 
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they might from the treasure-house that is theirs, built by the 
people and for the people? 

I asked different members of my class to look up: 

The history of the Public Library. 

The use of the library. 

The art treasures. 

What the library does for schools. 

The branch libraries and their management. 

The use of libraries for evening lectures and exhibitions. 

Traveling libraries. 

I gave as a final paper on libraries the topic, What is the 
widest and best use of libraries? 

Throughout the course I tried to suggest the fascinating 
variety of a city. The girls must rediscover Boston with the 
zeal of a new settler. It is but our blindness that makes us 
tread the streets with vision darkened to their meaning. 

I found through a lawyer friend what court trials then in 
session were suitable and interesting, and took my group to 
hear the arguments in an accident case. When the little boy 
darted across the street and was hit by an express-cart was it 
or was it not his own carelessness? Was the seamstress who 
witnessed that she had seen the accident truthful in her state- 
ments? Ought the mother who (wiping teary eyes) was 
brought on as a closing witness by the prosecuting lawyer— 
ought she to have a money reward? Is a jury or a judge the 
more capable of rendering a fair verdict? The air bristled 
with social and moral questions. 

Nor were there fewer moral, civic, and social questions in 
our trip to a conference of the Associated Charities. Here in a 
poor district of the city a group of faithful volunteers with a 
single paid secretary were helping to solve the difficult prob- 
lems of poverty, illness, drunkenness, lack of work, weakness 
of will, that were defeating the lives of their neighbors. My 
girls were interested; in five minutes they felt the human ap- 
peal back of the problems presented to the conference; they 
realized for the first time how many and how needed are the 
charitable agencies in a great city. Even our study of a direc- 
tory of charities budded tiny green leaves like Aaron’s wand in 
the light of actual cases of need. 

From the study of charities we turned to hospitals and put 
special stress on the social service work done there. Several 
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of the class have since given a good part of their time to work 
of this character. 

But a city is not all government, education, philanthropy. 
Its life surges onward in the great tide of industry, manufac- 
ture, and distribution. Our later lessons took us into this field 
and we made a most interesting visit to the world-known Wal- 
tham watch factory. Here I found it difficult to keep my flock 
together, for one or two would linger long asking questions of 
some worker. 

Our study of a city was necessarily superficial, but it was 
a significant surface like the surface of a great painting, or of a 
field of wild flowers. The course let us taste of many experi- 
ences, nibbling a bit of each to see how it nourished us. It 
helped a little to make the class feel that the city was real, a 
living individual, christened in the baptism of hardship, strug- 
gling through youth to full vigorous life. The visits to institu- 
tions gave to girls who had lived in a minute section of the city 
some idea of its size, and even more, some idea of its manifold 
problems and interests. It led them to read newspapers and 
reports with newly colored interests. Above all it spurred some 
of them at least to love their city and prepare to help it. 

I come now to a second aspect of social training in which 
I have long been interested. Ethical teaching and discussion 
does, I am sure, train pupils of the high school age in fairness of 
judgment and in clearness of thought and action about ques- 
tions of right and wrong. I have taught ethics for fifteen years 
in five private schools for girls in Boston. I take usually the 
graduating class, girls of about seventeen; but I have also 
taught classes varying in age from eleven to sixteen years. Two 
points stand out in my experience: first, that ethical questions 
are of compelling interest, and second, that even girls who have 
what is called the best of chances are often uncertain or twisted 
in their ideas of right and wrong. My method here is of essen- 
tially the same type as that used by Professor Sharp. I give 
actual cases for discussion. Every question is answered in 
writing. I comment in writing on each paper, and after they 
have written their answers the class discusses the topic. 

Ethics is a dry word between the lips. Every one shies at 
it, but ethics the living subject is in my experience with several 
hundred students one of the most popular lessons in school. 
This interest is inevitable. Ethics is the discussion of life in 
action. I tell my class that in the course of our discussions every 
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subject in the world is open to us for there is a right and 
wrong about hunting big game, keeping a secret, cooking mince 
pies, or running a railroad. I use throughout the course illus- 
trations as widely varying as these, but brought close to some 
experience the students have had or are likely within a short 
time to meet. My ethic classes are not formal. There is often 
sympathetic laughter, but I try to give the lessons form. 

After speaking of the inherent and dramatic interest of 
ethics I center all my teaching round the idea of loyalty to one’s 
own best and growing purpose. There is naturally much be- 
side in the course, but the point that I want the class never to 
forget is that we are here for a purpose and that we find life 
and happiness only as we choose and faithfully serve our best 
aim in sight. I begin by showing the nature of responsible as 
contrasted with non-moral life. I give the class the following 
quotation from Professor Huxley: “I protest that if some great 
power would agree to make me always think what is true and 
do what is right on condition of being turned into a sort of 
clock and wound up every morning before I got out of bed, I 
should instantly close with the offer and should be a better 
and happier man.” This proposition is invariably rejected by 
every member of the class. Why? I ask, Is it not best to be 
made incapable of sin and error? They answer at first that life 
would be dull, that there would be no credit or interest; but, 
as I press the question farther, they see that we want choice 
and reject automatic goodness because without the power to 
choose in matters of right and wrong we are not human. Moral 
life is our human life and moral life is the life of choice. Thus 
at the very outset I try to make my classes feel our responsi- 
bility for this life which we at bottom want in spite of its danger 
and tragedy, and which we accept as our own to make or mar. 

The direct facing of responsibility for moral choice seems 
to me of great importance. It means that we cannot lie down 
and cry that the universe is wrongly made, cannot complain 
under hardship or sorrow, cannot rebel at temptation. We 
ourselves want freedom of moral choice and all that is given 
to us with it in the sealed packet of the future. 

This discussion of moral responsibility may seem too dif- 
ficult or dry for students of seventeen. I have never found it 
to be other than intensely interesting and rousing to my class. 

After pointing out our responsibility whenever we are 
awake and fully ourselves, I go on to the positive characteristics 
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of moral life. It is always life with an aim, small or large. It 
is pointed like an arrow in flight to a goal near or far. To bring 
out the relation of a purpose to happiness I say to the class: 
“Do you know any one who has no purpose in life? If so, de- 
scribe one day in the life of such a person, and the difference 
between such a day and that of anyone who has a definite aim.” 
It has surprised me to find how well purposeless people are 
known by my young students. They often describe in graphic 
terms the languid unhappiness, selfishness and boredom of 
the purposeless person in contrast with the eager activity of the 
person who has a definite aim. 

Purpose always means interest. I go on to consider In- 
terests as Sources of Health, Happiness, and Goodness, and 
later take up The Choice of our Interests in order to bring out 
the individuality of the girls and initiate a consideration of 
vocations. 

When I deal with The Choice of Interests or Purposes 
I classify all interests roughly into four classes: Interest in 
Art (from trimming a hat to painting the Sistine Madonna) ; 
Interest in Science (from a study of butterflies to the inven- 
tion of the telephone); Interest in Care-taking or Nurtur- 
ing (from the care of chickens to trained nursing); Interest 
in Executive Work or Business (from marketing to running 
a railroad). 

I find that this classification, imperfect though it must 
be, helps the girls to see where their native interests belong. 
Few indeed are the girls who long to be bankers, engineers, 
or scientists, many are those who aspire toward care of ani- 
mals or social service, and, as for art, many may hear the 
call but very few are chosen except in minor fields. 

I give the class many examples of men and women who 
have exemplified these four types of interest and finally they 
write for me an account of their own special preference. 

The discussion of types of interest leads to the direct rela- 
tion between loyalty to an interest and goodness. I suggest 
questions such as these: Can a person who is without any 
interest be good? Is it better for a man’s character to have 
a strong interest in football or a moderate interest in study? 
Does hard work increase or lessen an interest? Give an ex- 
ample in which an interest has helped someone you know. 

Herein you see I am pressing home the truth that good- 
ness comes from no outside demand, but is the necessary 
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means to success in anything we believe in and have chosen 
as our best aim. 

“Does it require any virtues to play football well?” I ask. 
At first there is a protest that no such abstract things as virtues 
are needed, but some student is sure to suggest courage, then 
another, perseverance, a third self-sacrifice, until it would seem 
that to do anything right up to the mark demands the virtue 
of a saint and the devotion of a hero. Any persistent purpose 
also demands conscientiousness. 

In our day the word conscience is rarely heard. It is 
shoved into the unused garret of our thought like the oil lamps 
and the old washstand that were essential to our grand- 
mother’s housekeeping. I find the idea of conscience blurred 
and dusty in the mind of my pupils. I try to link it to its 
earlier usage through the tie of open-eyed loyalty to our ideal. 
I ask members of the class to describe the conscientious and 
the unconscientious way of practising a piece of music or 
studying a lesson in arithmetic. The conscientious act they 
perceive, is the open, thorough, loyal, disinterested act. One 
of the best housecleaners I ever knew, when I praised the thor- 
oughnss of her work responded, “Well, my mother always 
taught me to sweep out the dark corners of a room first of 
all into the centre of the floor; then I could not neglect them.” 
Here is conscientiousness caught in the act. It always means 
brushing out the dark corners of laziness, selfishness, pre- 
judice into the central light of truth. 

“What is it that makes us go to the dentist’s in spite of the 
recurrent temptation to put off going?” I ask. This trivial ex- 
ample is but a minute specimen of the great strata of right acts 
which we carry through against temptation only by a clear 
and resolute facing of our aim and its demands on us. 

We turn to the psychology of wrong-doing. Selfish acts 
are always more or less blinded by wilful inattention. I am 
travelling to the city. The train is empty. I monopolize two 
seats with my bags, parcels, and a great bunch of azaleas that 
I am taking home with me. The train stops and people throng 
by, looking wistfully at my extra seat. I become too absorbed 
in my newspaper to see them. I persuade myself that there 
must be seats farther on, and that some one else, not I, should 
make room. Of course I am deceiving myself. I cannot at 
the same time picture the fatigue of a woman who is standing 
and keep my seat. It seems to me well worth while to show 
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that in all wrong doing there is an element of careless or wilful 
blindness. 

Therefore I take examples of openmindedness and of 
prejudice ranging all the way from unmeaning dislike to 
downright cruelty. I take such a case as this: “If you see a 
poor woman with a torn skirt, walking with two children whose 
faces are dirty and whose boot-buttons are off, have you a right 
to judge that she is slovenly?” 


“T do not like you Dr. Fell, 
The reason why I cannot tell.” 


Has any one a right to dislike a person without in the least 
knowing the reason? If you had a strong prejudice against 
negroes or Chinamen how should you try to get rid of it? 

You can easily see how the discussion of questions such as 
these may lead to that fairness of attitude so needed in our 
generation. Prejudice is very close to falsehood and the sub- 
ject of truth and falsehood is, I imagine, found by all teachers 
to be of absorbing interest to any class. I give several lessons 
in truth-speaking, not only as an easy matter but in difficult 
cases where we fear to give pain. I try to show that to lie to 
any one is to treat him as an outcast or a weakling and is 
therefore an act of disdain. I try to show definite ways of in- 
creasing our truthfulness, and above all I try to prove that it 
is only in so far as our attitude is one of loving kindness that 
we can speak frank and difficult truths without giving undue 
pain. 

My final lessons centre round the use of time. Here, 
carrying out my central thesis of the moral value of a growing 
purpose in life I try to show that the great thieves of time are 
aimlessness and disloyalty. The girls all know the aimless 
woman who drifts down town attracted by a new hat or a 
bargain sale and comes back after four hours with a lighter 
purse and a wasted day; they know too that the busiest people 
have most time because their definite purpose compels their 
loyalty to work and gives them freedom when it is done. 

Perhaps I can best summarize my hopes of the social value 
of this ethical teaching by a quotation from one of my class. 
“Ethics seems to me to be a course for our thinking qualities; 
it enlarges our imagination. It seems to bring right before you 
the harm of wrong-doing; it strengthens your point of view; it 
gives you new ideas which are valuable and often makes firmer 
your old ideas. 
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“Ethics opens your eyes and your ears. You notice things 
that you never saw before, and listen to conversation that 
would not have interested you. It helps you to think more 
clearly and judge more fairly. The part of the course that 
stands out in my mind is Truth. All other subjects seem to be- 
long with it. When I think of truth I think of courage too, 
and loyalty and honor and of how we can follow the great open 
human road.” 





METHODS OF SOCIAL TRAINING IN HIGH SCHOOLS 


FRANKLIN W. JOHNSON, 
Principal University High School, Chicago. 
In an article in The School Review for February, 1912, on 


“The High School Boy’s Morals,” the present writer discussed 
the moral standards prevalent among high school students re- 
garding honesty and the rights of property, citing numerous 
illustrations gained from experience with secondary school 
students in the east and middle west during a period of twenty 
years. The article attracted an unexpected amount of atten- 
tion in the news and editorial columns of the public press in 
which the writer was variously held up as a muck-raker seek- 
ing notoriety, a sour pessimist, and a daring prophet in the 
midst of a froward generation. The fact is, however, that the 
writer did not then, nor does he now, regard himself as either 
pessimist or prophet, but as an optimist of abounding faith 
in high school boys and girls who believes that the best way 
to remedy what is wrong among them is to study carefully 
conditions as they exist and, facing the situation candidly, to 
set in operation measures most likely to prove remedial. 

If there had been lacking sufficient evidence to substantiate 
the position taken in the article referred to, shortly after its 
publication there certainly was no lack, for by letter, tele- 
phone, and interview from friends and strangers alike, par- 
ents, teachers, business men, and school and college students, 
there came pouring in upon me a deluge of incidents illustrat- 
ing the moral obliquity of high school boys and girls. Cer- 
tainly, then, I had need to summon all my resources of opti- 
mism to keep me level. Principal McAndrew in the catalogue 
of student misdemeanors in his article in the recent number 
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of Religious Education, and Editor Winship, whom he quotes 
in the same article, seem to be making a bid for my position of 
arch-maligner of the high school student. But the fact is that 
any of us who, with seeing eyes and hearing ears, deal with 
high school boys and girls know that there is among them a 
lack of high moral standard as regards truthfulness and the 
rights of property. While many, probably most high school 
students, are guiltless of the charge, there are some who are 
downright liars and more who maintain a different standard 
of truthfulness in dealing with their families and fellows from 
that which they maintain with their teachers; some are plain 
thieves and many lay hands on that which is not their own 
under the euphemistic cloak of “swiping”; while many who 
would not be guilty of any of these charges yet do not seem to 
look with disapproval upon their less conscientious fellows. 

Responsibility for the lack of high moral standards in 
questions of honesty which prevails in high schools does not 
rest in whole or in large part upon the schools. The situation 
reflects the general lack of moral standards in society at large. 
The school, however, is the most effective organization we have 
for dealing with the situation not merely from the point of 
view of repression but, what is of vastly more importance, 
from that of constructive reform. The problem consists in 
finding means to make the organization of the school effective 
in securing the desired end. 

As preliminary to anything more than a desultory attack 
upon the problem, there is need of a careful analysis of exist- 
ing conditions and a definite statement of aims and methods. 
What is the situation as regards certain definite questions of 
moral conduct? What is best to do to cultivate the good and 
remove the bad? How can the intelligent and hearty co- 
operation of all the teachers in a school be secured? 

The writer has undertaken, with the assistance of a com- 
mittee of the faculty, to make a survey of the moral status of 
his school. We began with the subject of honesty as repre- 
senting that phase of student morality which is most funda- 
mental and most obviously in need of definition and improve- 
ment. 

The survey was undertaken on the basis of the following 
analysis: 

I. Honesty in relation of pupil to teacher. 
1. In preparation of work; 
2. In class room; 
3. In routine discipline with individual teachers and with 
principal. 
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II. Honesty in social relations. 

1. In athletics; 

2. In relation to student offices and positions; 

3. In relation to fraternities and sororities. 
III. Honesty as regards property. 

1. Of other pupils; 

2. Of the school; 

3. Outside the school. 

The only portion of the survey which has been completed 
is that contained under the first head—honesty in the relation 
of pupil to teacher. A questionaire was placed in the hands 
of each teacher asking for the specific forms of dishonesty ob- 
served in his classes: (1) in preparation of work, (2) in reci- 
tation, (3) in examination and class tests, (4) in routine dis- 
cipline; for the number of cases observed under each head; 
and for the methods employed in dealing with these cases. 
Carefully prepared statements were presented by all the teach- 
ers. From these it appeared that the most prevalent type of 
dishonesty was in the preparation of assigned work outside 
the class room; that there was considerable dishonesty in reci- 
tations varying widely according to the character of the work 
and the method of the instructor; that there was some dishon- 
esty in class tests, but very little in the more formal semester 
examinations; that the practice of making evasive or false ex- 
cuses for such delinquences as absence, tardiness and lack of 
preparation of assigned tasks was very common. The methods 
employed in dealing with these cases were found to differ very 
widely with different teachers. The material contained in the 
statements of the different teachers was gone over with great 
care by the committee and a detailed summary was placed in 
the hands of each teacher. The recommendations of the com- 
mittee were placed before the faculty for discussion and were 
finally adopted in the following form: 

It is regarded of more fundamental importance to prevent 
dishonest practices than to punish the offenders. To this end 
it is recommended with reference to preparation of work: 

1. That work to be prepared out of class shall not exceed 
in amount and difficulty that which a pupil of average ability 
can do in a reasonable time. 

2. That greater insistence should be placed on the honest 
preparation of assigned work than on the presentation of any 
given amount. 
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3. That the pupil should know that the preparation of 
written work is not a mere formal requirement but that some 
use is made of the material presented. 

4. That greater emphasis be placed on understanding and 
knowing the lesson than on written work prepared outside the 
class room, and that grades be given on this basis. 

5. That pupils who are unprepared on the work of the 
day be expected to report this fact to the instructor before 
the beginning of the recitation, and if there be reasonable 
cause, that they be given the privilege of making up the defi- 
ciency; and that failure to report in this manner be treated as 
a serious offense. 

6. That pupils be advised and encouraged to work inde- 
pendently in the preparation of their assignments. 

With reference to the conduct of class work and tests, the 
committee recommends: 

That teachers see that opportunities for cheating be re- 
moved as far as possible; to this end (1) that all books be 
closed and papers laid aside whenever required; (2) that no 
prompting be allowed; (3) that pupils be not allowed to look 
upon each others papers during tests and that so far as possible 
they be so placed as to make this impossible; (4) that pupils 
in examinations and tests be closely observed and that any 
indications of cheating be promptly checked. 

With reference to routine discipline, the committee recom- 
mends: 

1. That teachers in dealing with pupils set for themselves 
the same standards of punctuality, frankness, courtesy, and 
honesty which they require of their pupils. 

2. That the use of sarcasm be avoided. 

3. That a pupil’s statement be accepted as true unless 
there is good reason for thinking it is not so. 

With reference to the treatment of offenders, it is recom- 
mended: 

1. That no instance of dishonesty be overlooked. 

2. That each case be treated on its merits, always having 
in mind the effect upon the individual offender so far as this 
may not interfere with the good of the social group involved. 

3. That appropriate methods of treatment may include 
private talks with offender, open rebuke in presence of class, 
denial of rank or credit for work involved, temporary or per- 
manent dismissal from the class or from the school. 
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4, That a repetition of the same offense must not be tol- 
erated. 

5. That reports of cases of dishonesty be made to the 
principal in writing and that these reports be recorded in the 
school office. 

These recommendations have been acted upon since the 
opening of the present school year. It is too early to state how 
effective they may prove to be in checking dishonesty and in 
establishing habits of honesty among our students. It may be 
confidently claimed that advantage has already been secured 
in clear definition both for pupils and teachers of what con- 
stitutes dishonesty and in arousing among the teachers a sense 
of individual responsibility for training pupils in habits of 
honesty and in placing emphasis rather upon prevention of 
dishonesty than upon the punishment of offenders. It is cer- 
tain that there have been less cases involving dishonesty among 
our students than in previous years. The only serious case 
reported involved two pupils whose examination books indi- 
cated that one had copied from the other’s book. Investiga- 
tion showed that these pupils had been allowed to sit side by 
side at the same desk during the examination. The first step 
in dealing with the case was a demand made upon the head 
of the department as to who had placed them in this position 
of extreme temptation and the statement that this person must 
accept a large share of responsibility for their dishonesty. 

One of the most important ends to be secured through our 
high schools is the training in moral responsibility and powers 
of leadership. In the interesting symposium in the Outlook 
on “Who broke the window?”, it is surprising that no one has 
suggested that if “Good” had been really worthy of his name 
he would not have allowed “Bad” to break the window at all. 
However important it is to decide whether or not “Good” 
should have informed on his school-fellow after the act was 
performed, for either of which courses of action good argu- 
ments may be advanced, it is far more important that we de- 
velop among our students a sense of moral responsibility that 
shall act as a guide and restraint upon the more thoughtless or 
vicious members of the school community. Most of the pranks 
of high school boys originate not in a desire to do a mean 
thing but in a thoughtless impulse for fun or adventure and 
might never occur if some boy of potential leadership, com- 
bined with a sense of responsibility, would only assert himself. 
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How can such leaders be developed? The claim that the lead- 
ers of the English nation are trained in the great public schools 
seems well established. If we look for the cause we must con- 
clude that it is due in large measure to the sports and other 
social activities to which so much attention is given in these 
schools. The masters regard it as much a part of their work 
to share in the sports of the boys upon the play ground as to 
instruct them in their classes. It is apparent that our high 
schools have generally failed to recognize responsibility in this 
direction. Athletics, literary, musical, and art clubs, with other 
forms of social activity natural to boys and girls, have seldom 
been thought of by school authorities as a means of securing 
important educational ends. Save as a principal or teacher 
has a chance interest in some particular form of the social life 
of his pupils, little attention has been paid to these features of 
school life except to repress or control their troublesome de- 
velopments. Teachers generally look upon any assignment of 
responsibility for these social activities as outside the work for 
which they are paid and grudge the time and labor required as 
an encroachment upon the more important work of their for- 
mal teaching. We are, however, coming to see that in the 
training for leadership these social activities afford a most im- 
portant and promising field. 

In the writer’s own school an attempt is made to provide 
for all the social activities suitable to high school boys and 
girls. With a student membership of five hundred we have 
this year nineteen clubs devoted to debating, dramatics, music, 
engineering, art, and other social activities; we publish a daily 
paper, monthly magazine, and an annual; forty-two athletic 
teams before the end of the year will have taken part in com- 
petitive games, chiefly within the school, but in nine forms of 
interscholastic sport. Besides, there is held a school party 
every Friday afternoon during the autumn and winter. All 
these activities occur in the day time and on the school prem- 
ises except the interscholastic athletics, and are under the ob- 
servation and control of members of the faculty, or, in the 
case of some of the inter-class athletics, of older pupils of the 
school. With full sets of officers in each club, who are re- 
quired in every case to maintain a high standard of eligibility 
including satisfactory completion of all work of the previous 
semester, and satisfactory performance of the work of the cur- 
rent semester, it will be seen that abundant opportunity is 
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offered for holding positions of social responsibility. The 
numerous treasurers are required to keep their accounts in 
good form and to submit reports, with all vouchers for money 
paid out, to a faculty auditing committee. These reports after 
approval by the committee and the principal are published 
each semester in the school daily. From a chronic state of 
bankruptcy in which the school publications and various other 
organizations were involved a few years ago we have of late 
reached the desirable position in which the managers of the 
publications have deposited at the end of the year a substantial 
cash surplus on which their successors might begin their work, 
and our last two senior classes have left their surplus funds— 
in one case amounting to more than a hundred dollars, to be 
spent for something of permanent value to the school. 

But it is in the field of sport that opportunity is best af- 
forded for training in leadership and in the spirit and practice 
of fair play. About no other form of social activity does the 
enthusiasm of the entire school center. The captain of the 
eleven or of the nine is the hero of the school. Consciously 
or unconsciously he is imitated by all his school fellows. How- 
ever crooked or unsportsmanlike may be the practices of the 
team, it is regarded as a part of a boy’s loyalty to his school 
to support the team against all rivals. A tradition for clean 
athletics is therefore of priceless value in any school. Every 
member of the team, the captain pre-eminently, then feels 
himself the custodian of the school’s good name. Membership 
on a team then carries with it a tremendous power for moral 
training. Without this feeling, athletics are likely to result in 
moral injury. When athletics do not contribute to the moral 
development of a school, it is generally due to a failure to 
recognize their value as a factor in moral training when under 
responsible control. School athletic teams are too often placed 
in charge of irresponsible coaches, whose personal morals are 
questionable, whose standards of sportsmanship are low, and 
whose reputation as coaches or as popular heroes in the com- 
munity depends upon winning games at any cost. Schools are 
slowly coming to realize the value of physical directors of high 
character and clear insight into the moral significance of ath- 
letic games. In place of the man who teaches boys how to 
commit a foul without detection or to beat the pistol at the 
start of a race, there is now appearing a man of another type 
who trains his boys to play the game within the spirit as well 
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as the letter of the rules and inspires them with the belief that 
the team cannot afford to win a game by any other than fair 
means. And this spirit comes to pervade the entire school, 
which thus shares in the moral training first given to members 
of the team. At the celebration of the close of a most success- 
ful season, the captain of our track team, from the assembly 
platform surrounded by the trophies won, said that he was 
most proud of the fact that all their trophies had been won 
by a team that had maintained the tradition of the school and 
had not committed a single foul. And the statement was met 
by ringing cheers. 

Mention should here be made of two honor societies which 
bear an important relation to the training of leaders through 
social activities. The more important captaincies, manager- 
ships, and other offices are enumerated as “major” offices, and 
a larger group of less important offices as “minor.” An honor 
society for boys containing fifteen members and another for 
girls with ten members is composed of those members of the 
senior class who hold major offices and of enough others hold- 
ing minor offices to fill up the full quota of membership. The 
major officers are ex-officio members, the minor officers are 
elected by the senior class from all those holding these offices. 
All members must be approved by vote of the faculty. Mem- 
bership in these societies is a coveted honor. But with the 
honor is understood to go large responsibility. Not only is a 
higher standard of conduct expected of members of these so- 
cieties than of other students, but they are expected to employ 
their recognized position of leadership to maintain or enhance 
the good name of the school. The principal regards them as 
constituting a student council and calls them in singly or as a 
group for consultation regarding many questions of student 
conduct or of larger importance in the general life of the 
school. The co-operation thus secured is of substantial value 
to the administration of the school and serves to develop an 
increasing sense of responsibility among the students them- 
selves. 

One of the largest clubs, called the Discussion Club has 
for its object the discussion of topics definitely related to the 
moral life of the school. This club has a membership of about 
forty with an average attendance up to date this year of twenty- 
seven. They meet on Wednesday evenings at the local Y. M. 
C. A. building, together with similar clubs from two public 
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high schools. In numbers sometimes reaching one hundred, 
these boys sit down together each week for dinner after which 
they separate for discussion, the boys of each school in a sepa- 
rate room. The club discussion is presided over by a teacher 
chosen by the members from the school faculty. During the 
three years of the Club’s history, the writer, who has conducted 
its discussions, has never invited a single boy to attend, feel- 
ing that it was of vital importance that no one should feel 
that attendance was a means of securing the principal’s favor. 
The membership is thoroughly cosmopolitan, including a num- 
ber of Jewish and Catholic boys. Graduates of the school 
occasionally drop in and add to the discussions from the view- 
point of college experience. The topics discussed cover a wide 
range though always related in some definite way to actual 
school life. Occasionally some professional or business man 
is called in to furnish expert information or advice in the dis- 
cussion of subjects relating to the choice of a profession or 
other vocation. A remarkable tone of frankness pervades the 
meetings, to secure which the leader forgets so far as possible 
his ordinary official relation to the boys as members of his 
school. Whenever possible these discussions are made to 
function in the moral life of the school, either in the elimina- 
tion of undesirable conduct or tendencies, or in the definition 
of tendencies or traditions which it is desirable to establish 
or strengthen. The editorial columns of the daily frequently 
reflect these discussions and there is evidence that the dis- 
cussions are continued at the dinner tables in many of the 
homes of the community. The time and effort required in 
connection with this club I regard amply compensated for by 
the opportunity it gives for training a group of potential leaders 
in moral discrimination and insight and in helping them to lay 
a rational foundation for habits of moral conduct. 

Before closing this paper brief reference should be made 
to the subject of social and sex hygiene. In the writer’s school 
this is dealt with both through formal class work and in con- 
nection with athletic sports. In courses in general science, 
botany, and zoology in classes composed of boys and girls to- 
gether the processes of reproduction are treated in a natural 
way in their proper relation to the other material of the 
courses. In addition there is given an elective course in hy- 
giene for girls of the last two years, combining laboratory and 
lecture periods, in which sex-hygiene is given a fuller treatment, 
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though this part of the course is not unduly emphasized. The 
gymnasium classes are frequently given informal talks upon 
the floor of the gymnasium on the proper care of the body. 
The most effective instruction is that given by our physical 
director in a series of talks on training for athletics. These 
talks are given after school hours and although attendance is 
voluntary, there are usually present not less than a hundred 
boys. In point of interest and sustained attention, no class 
exercise on the school program equals this. The functions of 
the various organs of the body and their proper care are dis- 
cussed in their relation to physical efficiency, the whole being 
motivated by the natural desire of the boys to secure the largest 
possible results in their athletic contests. The serious attitude 
of the boys is evidenced by the numerous private interviews 
which they seek with the instructor on the most intimate sub- 
jects of personal hygiene. Further evidence of the effective- 
ness of these talks is seen in the diminution of the smoking 
habit and of the tendency to profanity and vulgarity which 
so often accompanies school boy athletics, and in the improved 
fitness of the boys for the strain of the severer forms of con- 
tests. 

In conclusion, the writer wishes to be understood as not 
fundamentally opposed to direct instruction in morals, though 
gravely apprehensive lest this may become perfunctory and 
may not issue in habits of moral conduct. More than in any 
other subject the teacher is the vital element in the problem. 
Until teachers are trained in the material and method to be 
employed the prospect of effective direct teaching of morals 
throughout all our high schools is not great. As regards indi- 
rect training, however, the present organization of our schools 
is sufficient to put in motion a system of moral training whose 
material is at hand in the daily lives and natural interests of 
the pupils. The task here is to arouse among our teachers a 
recognition of a real educational problem and a sense of re- 
sponsibility for its solution. 
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Those who believe that the school should undertake sys- 
tematic work for the development of the character of its pupils, 
seem, in the main, to be divided into two camps, those who rely 
for the attainment of their end upon moral instruction, and 
those who put their trust in moral training. The former use 
the lecture, in one or another of its various forms, or the text- 
book, and appeal chiefly to their pupils’ powers of apprehen- 
sion and memory. Most of its representatives confine their 
attention to the problem, what modes of conduct are right or 
wrong. But this limitation is not inherent in the system. The 
laws of life, and the technique of dealing with temptation, may 
form a part of such a programme as well as anything else. The 
essence of the method is that the end is knowledge, and the 
means, the imparting of information by the teacher. The ad- 
vocates of the second method, on the other hand, seek to pro- 
vide conditions, whether in the class room or out of school 
hours, that will make for the formation of habits of right 
action. 

The first of these methods is a constant object of ridicule 
for the representatives of the second. It has been likened by 
them to the attempt to teach swimming by instruction given to 
the pupil when on land. Now it is one of the purposes of this 
paper to show that instruction in morals should be reduced to 
a minimum. But in so far as the criticism referred to is di- 
rected against the value to children and young people of infor- 
mation about the moral life, it misses the mark. Knowledge 
may not, by itself, be an efficient cause of moral action, but it 
is a conditio sine qua non. And there is only too much of it— 
and that, in part, of the highest importance,—that is a sealed 
book not merely to the child, but often to his parents. 

A friend of mine once rode for a couple of hours in a train 
with the representative of a certain firm who regaled him with 
stories of how he obtained business. The means principally 
used were the bribery both of public officials and of private 
persons who were able to influence public opinion; and the 
gamut of his devices included almost every conceivable kind of 
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trickery. When they separated this apparently conscienceless 
individual said to my friend: “Oh! — is a splendid firm to 
work for; they have always treated me finely and they have 
never asked me to do anything wrong.” This man, evidently, 
had his own standards, after all; he was simply a moral illiter- 
ate. Many of these men can be awakened to better things, for 
just such an awakening has been taking place on a large scale 
among American business men during the past ten years. 
Sometimes the source of the trouble is not bluntness of con- 
science at all, but merely the thoughtlessness of a busy man. 
Thus there was a time when Collier’s Weekly published the 
patent medicine advertisements which still disgrace the col- 
umns of a great many newspapers. But a letter of some forty 
words, written to the proprietor by a stranger, led to the exclu- 
sion of all such matter from the paper, an“ more than that, to 
one of the most vigorous campaigns agai. .t the patent medi- 
cine evil ever undertaken in the United States.* 

But the need of information on the part of the child or 
youth extends much farther than these illustrations suggest. 
He needs a knowledge of the laws upon which the development 
of character depends; of the nature of his fellow beings; of 
their wants and his power to supply them. He should, for ex- 
ample, become acquainted with the laws of habit, and with the 
intimate and complicated relationship between physical and 
moral health. He must be brought to see the importance of 
self-knowledge, and to grasp the technique of self-control. He 
must learn that success in self-control is possible, even to the 
most hard-pressed, by being shown what others have endured 
on their way to conquest; and he must recognize that his own 
struggles are nothing exceptional, but are, on the contrary, 
whether in one form or another, nothing other than the com- 
mon lot. Again he must be led to see the possibilities of good 
locked up in even the most unpromising of his fellow men, as 
a protection against the cynicism which is the bitterest foe of 
the spirit of service; he must learn that the life of service 
means, not weakness of will, but strength; he must be shown 
that the best in his own life is the product of the honest and 
faithful work of others, sometimes secured to him through the 
greatest sacrifices on their part; he must discover how high 
human nature can climb, that both humility and aspiration 





1J. A. Thayer, Astir, A Publisher’s Life Story, p. 205. 
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may be wakened. Once more, he needs to be shown fhat the 
law of cause and effect works in human affairs with the same 
inexorability that it does in nature, and he ought to be taught 
what the leading laws are. Such knowledge is an essential part 
of his equipment for life, and much of it can be obtained only 
through some form of class room work. There may be a better 
method of supplying this information than by pouring it in by 
means of the lecture or text-book. But at all events only a 
small part of it can be imparted through the process of train- 
ing, and till something better is provided, the pouring in 
method cannot be rejected. 

The importance of the second method, that of training to 
the desired modes of action, has been so well presented again 
and again, that it can be dismissed in this place with a very 
few words. Knowledge must awaken feeling, and this latter 
find for itself an habitual channel to action; or the result is one 
of those two monstrosities, the moral pedant stuffed with 
knowledge which he never thinks of using, or the still more 
repellent and hopeless sentimentalist. The channels between 
thought and action must be opened and continually deepened. 
This work moral training aims to do. 

Each of these methods, then, has its place in a complete 
programme of moral education. Each has also its very serious 
limitations. We begin with the first mentioned. In the first 
place the pouring in process, whether employed in this or any 
other field of instruction, does not even accomplish satisfac- 
torily the narrow aims which it sets before itself. Material in- 
troduced into the system in this manner is, in great part, not 
assimilated, and even where it is, is not apt to be long retained 
by the memory. But this is the least count in the indictment. 
Suppose these ends attained as completely as you will, it still 
remains true that your pupil has not gained appreciably in the 
power to observe, to analyze, and to reason. What then is he 
going to do when he is in a situation which your instructions 
have not covered? You will find him ordinarily unable to 
make even the simplest application of the principles which you 
have inculcated with so much care. 

These strictures on the text-book and lecture system apply 
to every part of the field of knowledge from history to astron- 
omy. But in the field here under consideration there are addi- 
tional very serious objections to its use. No distinction is more 
frequently overlooked than that between what we believe and 
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what we believe we believe, and, jn matters moral, few dis- 
tinctions are more important. Ask a hundred persons who re- 
gard the Sermon on the Mount as an infallible, God-given revel- 
ation, whether they consider revenge wrong, and the majority 
will answer, Yes. Put concrete cases to them, and carefully 
eliminate from the situation the necessity of punishment on 
any other grounds than the retributive; the overwhelming ma- 
jority will justify punishment in revenge. Face them with the 
specific prohibitions of Matthew v, and at least half will stand 
by their guns. Indeed so weak is mere authority where it 
comes into conflict with convictions having their source in 
deeply rooted emotions, that although for sixteen centuries the 
gospels have been the official guide of morals in Christendom, 
during the greater part of this time the belief has been not 
merely cherished in the bottom of the heart, but openly formu- 
lated and all but universally avowed, that revenge under cer- 
tain circumstances is not merely a right, but the most sacred 
of duties. What holds for a book regarded as infallible will 
certainly hold for the teacher who can urge no claim to infal- 
libility. Dr. Elliott, who has been conducting courses in moral 
instruction in the New York Ethical Culture School for many 
years, informs me that nothing which he can say avails to con- 
vince his twelve to fourteen-year-old pupils that revenge is 
wrong. Moral instruction does not have a mass of putty to 
deal with, as many people vainly imagine. Ideal, however in- 
coherent and imperfectly formulated, faces ideal from the day 
the teacher is confronted with his pupil in the school. Where 
there is conflict you can produce conviction, in the main, only 
by showing that your own ideal is the more adequate represen- 
tation of what he is blindly groping for. Now you can perhaps 
accomplish this end by a demonstration which you yourself 
conduct, as teacher, for the benefit of your class, as some teach- 
ers demonstrate for their classes the propositions in geometry. 
But apart from the more obvious differences between mathe- 
matics and morals, in the latter field self-interest and powerful 
passions tend to deflect the attention and paralyze thought 
along one line, and produce hypertrophy of attention and 
thought along the opposite line, so that even where there is 
verbal assent, there may not be even the beginnings of genuine 





2Our entire theory of the influence of authority upon moral ideals needs a thor- 
ough overhauling. It is in about the same stage today that the theories (or rather 
guesses) concerning the mental processes of animals were fifty years ago. 
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conviction. And where there is momentary conviction—we 
have all observed examples of this—-it may be wiped from the 
memory, like the pencil-marks upon the slate, within an hour’s 
time. Suppose, however, conviction to have been produced— 
and preserved. There is still a gap before action is reached. 
Ordinarily, especially in the young, some amount of realization 
is requisite in order to bring about action, if forces of any 
strength are marshalled in opposition. But information poured 
into the mind from without is not the most efficient instrument 
for the production of a realizing sense of the demands of a situ- 
ation which the child meets in the course of actual experience. 
Consequently there often remains a great gulf between moral 
instruction and moral practice, the existence of which the ene- 
mies of the former have not been slow to observe and proclaim. 

The system of moralization through training to action, has, 
in its turn, limitations equally serious. Some of them were 
pointed out above in the presentation of the need, on the part of 
the young, for knowledge about the moral life. There are oth- 
ers just as far-reaching. The aim of this method is to produce 
habits of action. But habit merely means doing what you have 
done before. What starts the habit? Is it fear of punishment 
of one sort or another? If so, when the pressure is removed 
from the young person on his leaving school—we are not 
speaking of those, who, like certain soldiers, have been sub- 
jected to that kind of pressure for a quarter of a century—he 
is practically certain to relapse in the face of temptation. The 
members of the athletic teams of our high schools are not 
allowed to smoke during the training season. Do they, or do 
they not, return to their smoking after they have “broken 
training”? Our high school principals have but one answer. 
Habits of promptness, neatness, order, etc., are fairly well en- 
‘forced in our American schools. Do business men who employ 
the boys fresh from the schools find these qualities ingrained 
in them? So far from it, that there are constant complaints 
at their absence. I have had occasion to observe the effects 
upon the pupils of the training given by military schools, after 
these pupils have become students at the university. In the 
majority of cases—not all—one or two years are sufficient to 
remove all traces of the training so carefully enforced in such 
matters as order and neatness. Suppose the graduate of such 
a school has been taught in this externai fashion, both at school 
and at home, to tell the truth. He enters the employment of a 
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man who orders him to lie to his customers. The penalty is 
dismissal. If the position is a specially promising one, how 
long will the opposition of a merely mechanically acquired 
habit like this, last? Evidently when a young man leaves 
school he must go forth equipped not merely with habits, but 
also with so profound a sense of the importance of the modes 
of conduct which they represent that he will value them more 
highly than what he may lose by his loyalty to them. 

The formation of habits, then, in the fashion recommended 
by Locke in his Thoughts’ on Education, and all too faithfully 
followed by many teachers and parents to this day—the forma- 
tion of habits in this fashion is but one step in the solution of a 
great problem. It creates at best a machine which when well 
started would doubtless run on forever if it were not for the 
existence of friction. But morality involves conflict with op- 
posing forces, and in this we must depend not upon inertia 
but life. What is required, therefore, is a spirit of positive and 
ardent devotion to moral ideals. This alone can beget that 
loyalty to goodness which prompts to endurance for its sake. 
“No heart is pure that is not passionate; no virtue is safe that is 
not enthusiastic,” writes the author of Ecce Homo. Not that it 
will ever be possible to dispense with the training, whether self- 
imposed or imposed by the parent or teacher, that issues in 
habit. The ideal must make a channel by which it habitually 
passes over into action, or the outcome will be a weak, nerve- 
less sentimentalist, a nuisance—or worse—to others, and a 
curse to himself. But if the habit is to stand the test of time 
the channel must be made by the ideal. To create a system of 
habits rooted in ideals, this, and nothing less than this must 
be the aim of moral education. 

For the development of these ideals the English schools 
rely almost entirely upon the methods with which is specially 
associated the great name of Thomas Arnold. The most fun- 
damental of these is a limited form of self-government. Dis- 
cipline and the maintenance of the school traditions are placed 
in the hands of certain pupils chosen from the highest form, 
the prefects or preposters, as they are called. This system 
tends to create a respect for the laws of the school among the 
younger boys, and, in addition, a sense of responsibility and a 
love of working for the common good among the older ones. 
In the second place, the social activities of the pupils as, for 
example, the school games, are formally recognized as an in- 
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tegral part of the life of the institution, and are so organized 
as to make possible the permeation of these activities by in- 
fluences having their source in the masters. The most impor- 
tant result of the entire system is that “the teachers are ad- 
mitted to the tribal pale.” Thus provision is made at the 
same time for worthy ideals through the contact between mas- 
ter and pupil, and for the incorporation of these ideals into a 
fixed system of habits through the activities in which the life 
of the school consists. 

This system has been employed in England for three- 
quarters of a century, and during this time has demonstrated 
beyond question its effectiveness as an instrument for the de- 
velopment of character. It has shown also that it possesses 
a remarkable flexibility, since it has been transplanted with 
success from its original habitat in the endowed boarding 
school to the English day school, and to the still more alien 
soil of the American public high school. It may now justly 
claim to be regarded not merely as a desirable, but as an al- 
most indispensable element in a well-rounded system of moral 
education. At the same time we must not fail to note that it 
has been pronounced insufficient and otherwise unsatisfactory 
in important respects by practically all those English observers 
who are entitled to speak on the subject. Depending as it does 
largely upon the appeal to approbativeness it fails, in the 
main, to develop the power or even the desire to walk alone. 
All too often, with the removal to another environment in the 
vacation or after graduation, even the virtues which seemed to 
have become automatic suddenly break down. When the 
graduate faces new sets of responsibilities, as the duties of 
citizenship or those of his vocation, his school life appears to 
have contributed little towards the creation of the spirit with 
which these obligations should be met. The English system, 
then, valuable as it may be within limits, must be supplemented 
by other methods if results at all satisfactory are to be ob- 
tained.® 

The needed element is provided, in the opinion of certain 
students of the subject, by the introduction of opportunities for 





8See the opinions of the following eminent British authorities: H. Bompas 
Smith, in Moral Instruction and Training in the Schools (edited by M. E. Sadler), Vol. I, 
Ch. xii; M. E. Sadler in his report of the First International Moral Education Congress, 
The International Journal of Ethics, 19:164-8; A. J. Pressland, English Public Schools 
as a Training Ground of Citizenship, The Educational Review, 40 :499; Ennis Ridmond in 
Through Boyhood to Manhood, pp. 21 and 27, quoted in Griggs’ Moral Education, p. 125; 
H. — Rogers in Norwood and Hope, The Higher Education of Boys in England, 
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mutual aid in school work. Again this is valuable, but insuf- 
ficient. In school work of practically any kind, great care must 
be taken that the help offered by one pupil to another is not of 
the indiscriminate kind which pauperizes the recipient, and the 
constant necessity incumbent upon the teacher to see that this 
precaution is observed materially narrows the range of bene- 
factions that may properly be permitted. But even where they 
are permissible, at the best such services can ordinarily be 
nothing more than mere courtesies, costing the giver little, de- 
veloping, beyond question, his “good nature,” but making few 
more serious calls upon character than the ordinary amenities 
of polite society. Much has been said of the value of common 
work for a common end. At Tuskegee the pupils have built 
with their own hands all but one or two of the buildings. 
This hard toil, continued for months, lasting several hours 
a day, carried on for a common cause, may well have strength- 
ened in the best of them the enthusiasm for service. But 
they were making real sacrifices of time and energy, and 
not as a piece of moral gymnastics, but as the only means 
by which absolutely necessary accommodations could be pro- 
vided for themselves and their successors. Such conditions 
the ordinary school can, under most circumstances, only faintly 
duplicate. But as the cause is, so will be the effect. 

Our conclusion is that to obtain the largest results, the 
methods now most frequently employed must be supplemented 
by others of a different nature. We shall present the claims 
of what we consider the most important of these. 

Probably no teacher of the Nineteenth Century was so inti- 
mately acquainted with the nature of the school boy as Arnold 
of Rugby. Certainly none accomplished so much for the train- 
ing of his character. Arnold writes in one of his letters:* 
“When I look around upon boys or men, there seems to me 
some one point or quality which distinguishes really noble 
persons from ordinary ones; it is not religious feeling, it is not 
honesty or kindness; but it seems to me to be moral thought- 
fulness.” The reason for this conviction is doubtless to be 
found in the following statement from a sermon preached in 
Rugby chapel :* “He who does not think must surely do one of 
two things—he must submit himself entirely to be guided by 





The Life and Correspondence of Thomas Arnold, by Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, 
Vol. I, p. 13 (Fifth Edition). 
5Sermons, Vol. II, No. XII. 
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the advice and direction of others, like young children, or else 
he must certainly go wrong.” This assertion may not hold 
quite true for that comparatively small class of whom Words- 
worth sang in his Ode to Duty: 


“Glad hearts! without reproach or blot 
Who do thy work and know it not.” 


But no one can deny that it is commonly wrong action that 
is action along the line of the least resistance; while observa- 
tion and sound theory unite to convince us of the truth of the 
essential element in Arnold’s position, namely, that it is thought 
about the issues of conduct that most effectively develops the 
ideals which are capable of conquering the lower passions and 
the narrower and meaner impulses of our nature. Here, there- 
fore, is suggested a third aim, and implicitly a third method of 
moral education. 

What then is moral thoughtfulness? It is at once a power 
and a habit, the power and the habit, namely, of reflecting upon 
the moral issues involved in conduct. He who possesses it is 
likely, in the end, to come into possession of most of the infor- 
mation which moral instruction aims to bestow; what he has 
learned will not be forgotten; he will be able to find his way 
amid circumstances concerning which his instructor has sup- 
plied him with no information, and to discover the moral issues 
at stake in situations concerning which his instructor has said 
nothing. The convictions obtained by the use of his own facul- 
ties will be his own property, and the distinction between what 
he believes and what he believes he believes will disappear. 
Furthermore what he has gained will be seen by him in its con- 
creteness. This means that its content is realized and its sig- 
nificance apprehended. It therefore tends, through its hold 
upon the imagination, to kindle strongly the feelings, and ac- 
cordingly has a much increased chance of passing over into 
action. When temptation assails him, he possesses a resource 
which no mere reliance upon habit or public opinion could 
afford, the strength of reasoned conviction. He does not fight 
for what he only vaguely feels, but for clearly recognized and 
definitely appraised values. The deliberate aim of seeking the 
best becomes incorporated into his programme of life, with the 
result, as in the case of every clearly conceived and persistently 
pursued aim, that the interests involved grow more and more 
precious to him with the passage of time. Thus three things 
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are accomplished: the significance of our every-day actions, 
their relations to our ideals, are uncovered; the kinds of action 
demanded by our ideals are discovered; and the ideals them- 
selves, in becoming defined and formulated and made the ob- 
ject of our solicitude are broadened in range and strengthened 
in their hold upon our affections. 

This method—the method of training conscience, or moral 
education, as it might perhaps be called in the narrower sense 
of the term—is that which lies at the foundation of the pro- 
gram presented in the February number of this journal under 
the title: A Course in Moral Education for the High School. 
The fundamental aim of this course is to develop the power 
and the habit of reflecting upon conduct, in the belief that with 
genuine acquaintance with its moral issues will grow love for 
the right, and that reflection inspired by love will produce both 
the strength and the skill that are needed for victory in the con- 
flict with temptation. It is not presented as a competitor of any 
mehod of training through action, but as providing for a clari- 
fying and broadening and thus strengthening of those ideals 
from which the life of habit derives its vanity, and, in the long 
run, its existence. 





SOCIAL ACTIVITIES IN THE HIGH SCHOOL. 


ORGANIZING AND UTILIZING THE SOCIAL LIFE OF THE STUDENTS. 


Jesse B. Davis, A.M., 
Principal Central High School, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


The cry of the day is not only for practical training but 
for general social efficiency. This demand comes from the 
industrial and commercial interests all about us, but it comes 
also in increasing power from the boys and girls themselves 
within our institutions. 

Gradually school men have granted recognition of this 
growing social power. Athletics and fraternities came, and 
being ignored as educational possibilities, they degenerated 
into positive evils before educators awoke to their great mis- 
take. Now we actually meet to consider how we can redeem 
ourselves through training our boys and girls in the principles 
of social efficiency. 
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Five years ago I assumed the charge of a school that was 
like the average city high school of that time. Fraternities 
were in absolute control of all social activities. Athletics was 
in little better condition. The Board of Education was deter- 
mined to banish the fraternity system; drastic laws were passed 
and a war was imminent. But there has been no fight with 
the students. The fraternity problem is solved, and athletics 
along with many other activities have been elevated to a more 
dignified and worthy plane. 

On the day following Thanksgiving of the year 1912 seven 
hundred and fifty boys representing one hundred and ten high 
schools in the state of Michigan assembled in the auditorium 
of the Grand Rapids Central High School. These boys were 
in training for Christian leadership. As guests of the Leader- 
ship Club of that school, these boys were met to discuss the 
problems of the home, the school, and the church. Under the 
direction of the State leaders of the Y. M. C. A. a most inspiring 
convention was brought to a close, and the boys left to spread 
an influence for higher standards of life and work among 
high school students throughout Michigan. 

This Leadership Club who entertained the seven hundred 
and fifty delegates is composed of boys who are the actual 
leaders in the social life of the school. They are the presidents 
of the various boys’ societies, the managers of athletic teams, 
the monthly publication, and other activities of the school. 
Every other Monday evening these boys meet to study the prin- 
ciples of leadership under the direction of the principal. Not 
long ago under the auspices of this Leadership Club a supper 
was given in the school lunch room to which all the boys of 
the school were invited for a conference. About two hundred 
and forty boys were present. Speeches were made by the boys 
on such topics as “What the Boy Expects of the School,” “What 
the Boy Expects of the Community,” “What the Boy Expects 
of the Home,” etc. A few men were invited to speak in reply on 
what the community, the school, and the home expect of the 
boy. Altogether it was so wholesome that it is now planned to 
hold such a supper conference at regular intervals during the 
school year. 

This club is but a factor of the scheme that includes the 
entire work and life of the school. Through the Department of 
English a complete course in Vocational and Moral Guidance 
is given in the endeavor to aid each pupil in finding that career 
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for which he was intended and in preparing himself for that 
calling in character, in training, and in social efficiency. Each 
department lends itself so far as it is able to further the voca- 
tional interest and ambition of the pupil. The whole atmos- 
phere of the school is dominated by this central idea and is 
evident in the aim of the social organizations of the student 
body. 

Recently ninety high school boys, known as the Junior 
Association of Commerce, met in regular business session at 
the auditorium of the Grand Rapids Association of Commerce. 
An address on “Railroading as a Vocation” was given by the 
local manager of the Pere Marquette Railroad. The boys were 
then taken by special train to the car shops, engine repair 
works, round house, and the Railroad Y. M. C. A., and were 
shown in detail the work and management of the plant. Every 
other week these boys have similar opportunities to study the 
vocational openings in and about that city. Many have been 
aided in this way in choosing the work for which they wish to 
prepare themselves. 

The general plan of directing the many societies and activi- 
ties in this school of fifteen hundred pupils is simple in outline. 
The principal is at the head as an ex-officio member of all 
advisory boards. For every student activity there is an ad- 
visory board composed of two teachers and at least two stu- 
dents. These boards are not for “control” or “censorship,” but 
are advisory in the sense of directing or helping the various 
activities to higher standards of efficiency. The teachers on 
the advisory boards form for the principal an “advisory coun- 
cil,’ who help to determine the general social policy, to make 
awards of honors, and to attend to such matters as may prop- 
erly be referred to them. Also the pupils who are presidents, 
managers, or official leaders of these activities and who are 
members of the advisory boards, form what is called the “Stu- 
dent Council.” This body has certain duties to perform, may 
present nominations for student honors to the Advisory Coun- 
cil, and may initiate other matters to be referred to the Ad- 
visory Council for consideration. The boys on this Student 
Council form the nucleus for the Leadership Club for the boys, 
and the girls who are at the head of the various societies for 
girls form the basis of a Leadership Club for girls. 

Student organizations are classified under the headings of 
“academic,” “athletic,” “social,” “art,” and “general” for the 
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purpose of preventing pupils from overdoing the social work 
to the detriment of the intellectual, as will be seen in the fol- 
lowing rules adopted by the Board of Education. 


RULES GOVERNING STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS IN THE HIGH 
SCHOOL. 


“TI, All organizations composed wholly or in part of high school 
pupils or using in any manner the name of the school, or in any way 
connected with the Central High School of Grand Rapids, shall be under 
the control and direction of an Advisory Board composed of at least 
two members of the faculty and an equal number of student repre- 
sentatives from the individual society with the principal or vice-prin- 
cipal as an ex-officio member. 

“II. This Advisory Board shall pass upon all matters involving the 
general policy of the organization and shall supervise the work of each 
society, using its influence in such a way as to avoid all objectionable 
features and to guide the members in developing higher standards of 
social efficiency. 

“III. No pupil shall be permitted to belong to more than one or- 
ganization of the same type at the same time except by the special 
action of the faculty Advisory Council. 

“TV. No pupil shall be permitted to hold office or to become a 
candidate for office who is not eligible under the following rule: viz., 
that he or she shall have passed fourteen hours of work the previous 
two semesters and be carrying fourteen hours satisfactorily during the 
semester of candidacy for office. 

“VY. No pupil shall be permitted to hold office in more than one 
society at the same time, nor to serve in more than one executive ca- 
pacity at the same time without the special action of the faculty Ad- 
visory Council. 

“VI. Any question regarding the interpretation of these rules shall 
be decided by the Advisory Council.” 


The problem of directing the social activities of high school 
pupils is a matter of guidance which means much more than 
censorship or control. The teachers who act upon the ad- 
visory boards must be in sympathy with the students, they 
must have a special interest in the object of the particular 
organization, and they must have the ability to get into the 
spirit of the activity as one of the students, and through expert 
leadership guide them toward efficiency. Not all teachers. in 
our high schools are qualified to do this work. As the move- 
ment to encourage these various activities has progressed in 
American schools those teachers who have had the interest 
and the ability to do the work have given of their time and 
energy without the prospect of material reward. They have 
been fully appreciated by the students themselves and in occa- 
sional schools by the broad-minded principal, but rarely by 
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the Board of Education. The teacher who could not or would 
not do this extra work in the interest of the pupils has looked 
upon the teacher who did such work as a very foolish person 
who was throwing away his or her time upon outside affairs 
and getting little in return. Today the teacher with a social 
mission is the one most desired by the principal, and his or her 
services are in a few places being recognized by the authorities 
at their full value. Such teachers should receive pay com- 
mensurate with their worth, and their duties should be ar- 
ranged as a regular part of the curriculum and assigned to 
them in proper proportion. Just how this should be done is 
now being considered by our Advisory Council. When social 
efficiency is given its proper place in the general scheme of 
education and is standardized this recognition will be assured. 

As the attempt is made to bring all the social activities of a 
large high school under the right kind of guidance, one is 
also impressed with the burden that efficient service brings 
upon a student who attempts a position of management or 
executive office, and who at the same time tries to keep up the 
regular academic requirements. In some schools efficient work 
in special lines has been recognized by aliowing a certain credit 
toward graduation. Athletics, musical organizations, music 
studied outside of school, religion and Bible study done outside 
of the school, employment after school hours under the direc- 
tions of the commercial department,—are among the activities 
receiving proper recognition by a few school authorities. Our 
Advisory Council has recently appointed a committee to work 
out a plan by means of which the students will be given credit 
toward graduation for the work they do, in dramatics, in music, 
in athletics, and in the other activities which give definite op- 
portunity for social development. 

We have also instituted a system of permanent records that 
indicates the attitude of the school toward vocational and so- 
cial efficiency. On the reverse side of the regular scholarship 
record is a tabular form for recording every six months such 
data as may be obtained during that period along the following 
lines: “Plans for the Future,” indicating the probable vocation 
or college; “Ability,” showing evidence of some special apti- 
tude, skill or tendency; “Personal History,” giving such facts 
regarding health, travel, or employment as may aid in voca- 
tional counseling; “Character,” recording all positive quali- 
ties, but merely referring to some teacher who knows the pupil 
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when the record is not favorable. This data is of greatest 
value to the counsellor who attempts to guide the pupil in de- 
ciding future action, and to the principal in recommending 
pupils either to college or to an employer. 

This school is exceptionally well equipped with an athletic 
field, banquet room, co-operative store, and complete theatre 
seating fourteen hundred people. A moving picture machine 
has recently been added to the splendid gifts from the many 
loyal citizens and societies of the community. 

Since beginning work upon the plan which I have out- 
lined, marked improvement has taken place in the entire spirit 
of the institution. The secret society problem has been solved. 
The standards of athletics have been raised to fair play and 
honest effort. The very type of boy in athletics has been 
changed. The percentage of boys who smoke has been reduced 
from twenty-seven per cent to thirteen per cent in two years. 
An earnestness of purpose and a more serious attitude toward 
work is noticeable. Exceptional efficiency in conducting meet- 
ings, in impromptu speaking, in carrying out plans and cam- 
paigns, and in conducting business enterprises is evident in the 
fact that every society is financially in a prosperous condition. 
The Athletic Association handles over three thousand dollars 
annually. The monthly paper has a surplus of two hundred 
dollars. The dramatic society has one hundred and fifty, and 
the musical societies have purchased several hundred dollars 
worth of instruments. Faculty auditors are responsible for the 
proper handling of funds by the several student treasurers, 
and in this way splendid business training is afforded in a very 
practical manner. 

Undoubtedly the formal study of vocational and moral 
guidance through English composition has laid the foundation 
for these results in social efficiency. Pupils are endeavoring 
to find that field of service in which they can make the best 
use of their talents; and along the opportunities for intellectual 
growth offered by the school they are eager to test their effi- 
ciency in the wide range of student activities. So far as we 
have been able to carry out our plans as outlined, we feel that 
some progress has been made along right lines, and that we 
are attempting to educate the whole boy and girl and to pre- 
pare each one for a definite place in the life of the community 
into which we send them. 














THE NORTH DAKOTA PLAN OF HIGH SCHOOL 
BIBLE STUDY 


VERNON P. Squires, 
Professor of English, University of North Dakota. 


The North Dakota plan is simply this: The State High 
School Board, which has general supervision over the high 
school work of the state, has authorized a Syllabus of Bible 
Study, just as it has authorized Syllabi in other branches of 
study, showing the general nature and scope of the work to be 
covered. Upon the basis of this Syllabus an examination is 
given at the time of the regular State examinations. These 
examination papers, like those in other subjects, are marked 
by skilled readers appointed by the board, and to the success- 
ful examinees credit is assigned to the extent of a half-unit out 
of the sixteen ordinarily required for high school graduation. 
The Bible work differs, however, from the work in other sub- 
jects in one essential respect. The study is not pursued in the 
school-house or during school hours. It is carried on privately 
or in special outside classes, usually in connection with the 
various Sunday Schools or Young People’s Societies. These 
classes are taught by the local pastor or priest or by some lay- 
man interested. The study, however, is not required of any 
individual or of any school; it is purely elective. The exami- 
nation is confined to literary and historical questions. Indi- 
vidual preceptors are, of course, at liberty to combine with the 
literary and historical instruction as much of the purely re- 
ligious as they may see fit; but what the State recognizes and 
gives credit for is not the religious but the purely intellectual 
aspects of the subject. In other words, the State recognizes the 
literary and historical study of the Bible as worthy of academic 
credit; but it does not presume to give the instruction. Recog- 
nizing our national policy of the separation of Church and 
State, it puts upon the Church the responsibility for the in- 
struction; but gives suitable recognition to work well done. 
We in North Dakota feel that the plan is sound in theory, and 
the brief experience we have had with it justifies our faith in 
it as a practical means of getting boys and girls of high school 
age interested in the careful study of the Book of Books. 
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Perhaps a history of the genesis and growth of the idea in 
our State may afford a means of clearer understanding of its 
various details. 

At the annual meeting of our State Educational Associa- 
tion held in Fargo in November, 1911, one of the topics of dis- 
cussion was “The Bible in the Public Schools.” I went to this 
meeting eager to speak on the subject, but very doubtful as to 
what it were best to say. I had become thoroughly impressed 
with the idea that there is among the young people of today a 
woeful lack of information as to Scriptural history and biogra- 
phy and, if possible, a still more marked failure to appreciate 
the charm of Biblical style and phrase. That fact had been 
driven home to me time and time again as I sought to interpret 
to college men and women the masterpieces of English litera- 
ture; it had been recently impressed upon me afresh by a 
simple examination which I had given to our freshman class. 
The questions used at that time and an analysis of the answers 
given were published in the Journal of Education for January 
25, 1912. Suffice it to say that the test consisted of a few simple 
questions which any intelligent person should certainly have 
been able to answer without a moment’s hesitation. Yet of the 
class of 139—all high school graduates—only twelve or 8.5 
per cent “passed,” the average standing of the entire group 
being about forty per cent. 

On the night before the proposed discussion, as by a sud- 
den inspiration, there flashed into my mind this idea: Why not 
dignify and standardize the work of the Sunday school by 
giving it academic credit, thus introducing into the Sunday 
school some of the discipline of the day school and giving to 
Bible study just recognition as a subject worthy of scholarly 
effort? In this matter why should not State and Church work 
together, the Church doing the teaching with as much attend- 
ant religious instruction as it sees fit; and the State indicating 
the ground to be covered_and giving due credit to work satis- 
factorily mastered? 

The next day the plan was proposed and met with instant 
and apparently unanimous approval. A committee was at once 
appointed to perfect the scheme and prepare a Syllabus, and 
if possible to secure its adoption. This committee, of which 
I had the honor to be the chairman, consisted, besides myself, 
of one experienced Normal school man, Professor A. P. Hollis 
of Valley City, one city superintendent, Superintendent Frank- 
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lin Thordarson of Mayville, and one High school teacher, Miss 
M. Helen Davies of Grand Forks. We represented four dif- 
ferent denominations, and were all Sunday school teachers as 
well as teachers by profession. We began our work by laying 
down certain fundamental principles, which might be formu- 
lated as follows: 

First. Religious instruction, as such, must not enter into 
the Syllabus or the examination. Important as religious in- 
struction is, we must not violate our fundamental American 
idea of the separation of Church and State. The justification 
of Bible study, so far as the schools are concerned, is found 
in the great value of a knowledge of Scriptural history and 
literature as broadly cultural subjects. This idea must be con- 
stantly and consistently borne in mind and strenuously in- 
sisted on. 

Second. Every suspicion of sectarianism or of anything 
suggesting it must be avoided. Accordingly no text-book ex- 
cept the Bible itself shall be prescribed. Of this any version 
may be used. The Catholic may use the Douay version; the 
Protestant the King James or the Revised Version, as desired. 
The desirability of consulting Bible Dictionaries and standard 
historians and commentators will be urged; but individual 
teachers must select their helps for themselves. 

Third. All suspicions of partisanship must be carefully 
avoided. There must therefore be no insistance on any theory 
of authorship or any system of chronology. “Higher critics,” 
and “conservatives” shall have full opportunity to present their 
special views to their classes. In the examination any recog- 
nized system of chronology will be accepted, and no such dis- 
puted question as “Who wrote the Pentateuch?” will ever be 
asked. 

Fourth. The work in both Old and New Testaments must 
be preceded by a careful study of Biblical geography, and 
the whole study must be as concrete and objective as possible. 

Fifth. Attention must be called to the beauty of Biblical 
style by an insistance on the learning of a number of memory- 
passages, in the choice of which, however, there shall be con- 
siderable latitude. 

Sixth. The work as a whole must amount to enough to 
occupy ninety hours of recitation besides the time for prepara- 
tion, this being the amount of work usually required in order 
to secure a half-credit in the high schools of our State. 
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With these principles in view our Syllabus was prepared. 
Tt is divided into an introduction and nine sections as follows: 


1. Studies in Old Testament Geography. In this part, unmistak- 
able facts about the topography of Palestine and adjacent regions are 
briefly set forth, and the student is directed to the map to be found 
in most Bibles with instructions to locate various important places 
which are named. 

2. The Great Old Testament Narratives. This includes the enum- 
eration of fifty famous Old Testament stories, and requires the reading 
and study of about one hundred and fifty chapters, mainly in the his- 
torical books of the Old Testament. 

3. A brief Outline of Hebrew History in four great periods, with 
the suggestion that the student should consult some Bible Dictionary or 
Hebrew History for exact dates. 

4. The list of the Old Testament books for memorizing. 

5. Ten memory passages from which the student is to select at 
least five to be learned. 

6. Studies in the life of Christ, beginning with a lesson on the 
political divisions of Palestine in Christ’s time, the study of the life 
itself being based on the gospel of Luke. The reading required is this 
entire book and certain passages in the other gospels. 

7. Studies in the history of the Early Church. This involves the 
reading of the entire book of Acts with special emphasis, including map 
drills, on the missionary journeys of Paul. 

8. The Books of the New Testament. 

9. Memory passages from the New Testament. 


This Syllabus having been duly prepared was presented to 
the high school principals and city superintendents who, as is 
their custom, assembled at the University in May, 1912, for 
their annual conference. It received the cordial and unani- 
mous approval of this conference. In fact, this was the only 
matter presented to the meeting which was carried by a unani- 
mous vote. Backed thus by the Educational Association and 
more specifically by the high school leaders of our State, the 
Committee laid the matter before the High School Board last 
June. Lest there might be an objection to printing the Syllabus 
at public expense, the Committee, being privately assured of 
support, said to the Board that the matter would be taken care 
of without cost to the State. After due consideration the plan 
was unanimously endorsed by the Board and publicly an- 
nounced. The State Sunday School Association expressed a 
desire to print the Syllabus and to push the plan. This gen- 
erous offer was accepted. The Syllabi were distributed to all 
inquirers, and with the opening of the high schools last fall 
many classes were organized in our various cities and towns. 
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It is of course too early to give a definite report on the 
work. At the time of the mid-year examinations in January, 
there were a great many calls for the Bible examination, these 
calls in many instances no doubt being prompted by curiosity. 
As those present might also be interested in knowing what 
sort of questions were asked, I present them to you. They 
were as follows: 


BIBLICAL HISTORY AND LITERATURE. 
(One-half unit credit.) 


(Answer any ten questions. Time, 180 minutes.) 

1. Draw an outline map of Palestine, locating Mt. Carmel, Mt. 
Pisgah, the Dead Sea, the Sea of Galilee, the Jordan, the Kishon, 
Beersheba, Bethlehem, Dan, Jericho, Jerusalem, Samaria. 

2. Briefly state what the following names suggest: Cain, Cana, 
Canaan, Esther, Esdraelon, Goliath, Jeroboam, Josiah, Nehemiah, 
Sharon. 

3. Briefly narrate the chief events connected with the Exodus 
from Egypt. 

4. Briefly tell the story of Ruth. 

5. Describe the “Call of Isaiah.” 

6. Briefly recapitulate the chief events of the last week of Christ’s 
earthly life. 

7. Briefly recapitulate the chief events of Paul’s second mission- 
ary journey. 

8. Briefly recapitulate the chief events that occurred during Paul’s 
imprisonment at Caesarea. 

9. Name twenty (20) books of the Old Testament, grouping them 
under proper heads, as historical, poetical, etc. 

10. Name twenty (20) books of the New Testament, properly 
grouping them. 

11. Write a memory passage from the Psalms. (One complete 
Psalm.) 

12. Write a memory passage from the New Testament. (At least 
150 words.) 

Examination of the 
State High School Board of North Dakota, 
January 13, 1913. 


I submit that this is a fairly difficult examination and that 
the high school boy or girl who can pass it is entitled to a 
modicum of academic credit. As to how many attempted the 
January examination no statement can be made. It is not 
probable that many did so, as the time that has elapsed since 
the course was announced has not yet been sufficient to com- 
plete the work in a satisfactory way. Fourteen papers were, 
however, sent in to the State Examiner. These papers came 
from six different schools. All had been graded by the local 
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instructor as above the passing mark. Of the fourteen, how- 
ever, three papers were rejected by the official reader as not 
coming up to the standard. The other eleven were satisfactory. 

As to the success of the plan, Mr. Walter A. Snow, the effi- 
cient secretary of our State Sunday School Association, who 
spends his entire time in the field, writes as follows: 

“As General Secretary of the North Dakota Sunday School 
Association which published the Syllabus for High School Bible 
Study which you prepared, I want to express my very keen 
appreciation of the benefit which has come to our young people 
through the introduction of this course of study. As I have 
travelled over the State I have found large numbers of these 
classes, all of them doing good work, and a splendid interest is 
manifested on the part of the young people. Through corre- 
spondence I also hear of many other classes. 

“Tt seems to me that this course has done more to arouse 
interest in Bible study on the part of our High school young 
folks than any other thing which has ever been presented to 
them. My judgment is that this course is destined to become 
a large factor in the religious training of our young people. 

“Many of these classes meet at the Sunday school hour; 
others meet at the hour of the Young People’s Society, taking 
the place of the regular session of the society, but always the 
pastor or some other strong leader is teacher of the class and 
the group is intimately related with the life of the church. Nor 
is this movement limited to the Protestants. I have discovered 
at least one class taught by a Catholic priest. 

“Inquiries have reached this office from twenty different 
states, from New York to Texas and from Washington to Cuba, 
manifesting a wide interest which your plan has aroused in the 
minds of people throughout the country. A second edition of 
5,000 copies of the Syllabus is just received here at our office 
which I hope will supply the demand for a time. 

“You will be glad to know that the Committee on Educa- 
tion of the International S. S. Association has endorsed this 
course as filling the requirements of the Bible Study section of 
either the First Standard Teacher Training course, or the Ad- 
vanced Teacher Training course.” 

In conclusion, I would say again, as I did at the beginning, 
that we in North Dakota feel convinced that we have hit upon 
a workable plan. It utilizes existing agencies by furnishing a 
new impulse and a new ideal. It brings about a friendly co- 
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operation between church and school without interfering in 
any way with the function of either or causing any “entangling 
alliance.” It allows perfect freedom of religious instruction, 
and holds the boys and girls in the Sunday school or the special 
classes, where it can be given. It affords cultural training in 
our most significant classic. In short, it exalts the Bible as the 
greatest of books and furnishes a motive for its study under 
suitable direction. Not one word of adverse criticism has come 
to me during the six months during which the plan has been in 
active operation, and our State High School Inspector and Mr. 
Snow have both recently assured me that no adverse criticism 
has come to them. 

One thing, at least, is sure—there are hundreds of high 
school boys and girls in North Dakota today who are studying 
the Bible as they never studied it before. To us who are inter- 
ested in the work no reason is apparent why the plan should 
not be generally adopted in other states. 





SUNDAY SCHOOL STANDARDS. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF ADVANCE IDEALS IN THE TEN-POINT PLAN. 


Some Sunday-school “Standards” seem to be designed by 
establishing the minimum requirements and inviting all to rally 
to these. A standard should be set before, should establish 
practical ideals and should tend to move all forward, rather 
than to retard progressive schools to the pace of the indolent 
and ignorant. The following standards illustrate the better 
ideal: 

THE DES MOINES STANDARD. 


(Prepared by Walter S. Athearn, Director of Des Moines Sun- 
day School Institute.) 
I. RELATION TO THE CHURCH. 

1. The Church Board, Vestry or Session as the case may 
be, shall sustain a standing committee of Religious 
Education which shall have general charge of the 
school. 

2. The Church must assume entire financial responsibil- 
ity for the Sunday school. All bills for the Sunday 
school shall be paid out of the church treasury, and 
all collections from the Sunday school shall be 
turned into the church treasury. 
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II. 


III. 


IV. 


VI. 
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ADEQUATE BUILDING AND EQUIPMENT. 

Buildings arranged for departmental assemblies and 
classes separated by screens or separate class 
rooms. Blackboards for each class; maps, charts 
and illustrative material. Bibles owned generally 
and used by the school. 

CORRELATION OF EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES. 

Graded activities correlated with graded instruction. All 
young peoples societies, Junior societies, clubs, 
guilds, etc., under direction of Committee of Re- 
ligious Education so that one committee shall con- 
trol both sides of the teaching process, impression 
and expression. (See Report of Committee on 
“Correlation of the Educational Agencies of the 
Local Church,” published in the April, 1913, issue 
of “Religious Education,” price 65 cents, 332 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago.) 

GRADED CURRICULUM AND GRADED WORSHIP. 

Departmental assemblies and adequate graded instruc- 
tion in Christian knowledge. 

GRADED ORGANIZATION. 

The International Standard to be followed: 

a. Cradle Roll (children under 4 years). 
b. Beginners’ Department (children 4 and 5 years 


of age). 

c. Primary Department (children 6, 7, 8 years of 
age). 

d. Junior Department (children 9, 10, 11, 12 years 
of age). 


e. Intermediate Department (children 13, 14, 15, 
16 years of age). Classes organized. 

f. Senior Department (children 17, 18, 19, 20 years 
of age). Classes organized. 

g. Adult Department (all persons over 20 years of 
age). Classes organized. 

h. Home Department. 

TRAINING FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL LEADERSHIP. 
1. Teacher training class. 

a. Taking course approved by the International 
Sunday School Association or by the Denomina- 
tional Commission or Department of Religious 
Education. 


VII. 


VIII. 


IX. 
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b. Having library and equipment approved by the 
Denominational Commission or Department of 
Religious Education. 

2. Workers’ Conference meeting regularly to consider 
problems of Sunday school organization, manage- 
ment, etc. 

SPECIAL INSTRUCTION AND ACTIVITIES. 

1. Evangelistic; instructing and inviting pupils to be- 
come Christians. 

2. Missionary instruction. 

3. Seeking to enlist volunteers for ministry and the mis- 
sion fields. 

4, Temperance instruction. 

THE ELEMENT OF TIME. 

1. Not less than one hour each week for worship and 
study, not included in church service. 

2. Each pupil above primary grade meeting not less 
than one hour each week for some form of ex- 
pressional work correlated with the work of the 
Sunday school. 

3. Some definite plan for cultivating the church-going 
habit in all pupils above the primary grades. 

BENEVOLENCES. 


1. Offerings to State and National Denominational Sun- 
day School Boards. 

2. Offerings to Home and Foreign Missions and other 
denominational benevolences. 

3. Local benevolences. 


AFFILIATIONS. 


1. With Religious Education Association; the school 
should be a member of this association and receive 
its regular publications. 

2. With the International Sunday School Association. 
a. Offerings for inter-denominational organized 

Sunday school work. 
b. Annual statistical report to county association. 
c. Delegated attendance at annual County Sunday 
School Convention. 

3. With American Sunday School Union; receiving its 
reports and keeping in touch with work being done 
in neglected fields. 
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A MASSACHUSETTS IDEAL. 


The Massachusetts Universalist Sunday School Association 
collaborating with the Department of Religious Education of 
the American Unitarian Association has issued a “Standard of 
Excellence for Sunday Schools” for the guidance of the schools 
in that State. A “standard school” is the one that scores 70 per 
cent on the first list, that is, meets seven of the ten require- 
ments; an “honor school” is one making 100 per cent on the 
first list; a “record school” is one making 100 per cent on each 
list. 

1. Cradle Roll. 2. Graded Instruction. 3. Hand Work. 
4. Adult Class. 5. Teacher-Training Class. 6. Teacher’s Meet- 
ings. 7. Co-operation of Pupils. 8. Co-operation with Church. 
9. Co-operation with Denomination. 10. Definite Philanthropic 
or Missionary Service. The second list of requirements is as 
follows: a. A Fully Graded System Involving Promotions. 
b. Instruction in Social Service. c. Home Department. d. Rep- 
resentation at Any Gathering for the Consideration of Sunday 
School Problems and Ideals. e. Encouragement and Guidance 
of Pupils in Making a Definite Decision to Live the Life of Love 
and Service. 





NEW BOOKS. 


EDUCATIONAL THEORY AND PRACTICE 


Brown, SAMUEL W., The Secularization of American Edu- 
cation (Columbia University, $1.50). A comprehensive survey 
and study of all legislation and constitutional provisions affect- 
ing the teaching of religion in public schools and universities. 


ParKER, SAMUEL CHESTER, The History of Modern Ele- 
mentary Education. (Ginn and Company.) A comprehen- 
sive and convenient survey with a refreshing absence of dry 
details and emphasis on social significances. Shows the im- 
portance of the religious factors and the steady secularization 
of public education. 


Branpbon, Epcar Ewine, Latin-American Universities and 
Special Schools. (Government Printing Office.) 


Cowan, Minna G., The Education of the Women of India. 
(Fleming H. Revell Co.) Surveys development and present 
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conditions in both government and missionary schools. In- 
cludes a valuable chapter on religious education. 


Cotvin and BacLtey, Human Behavior. (The Macmillan 
Co., $1.00 net.) Practical and simple, most helpful even to 
those beginning to teach. A discussion, from the ground- 
work up, of Dr. Bagley’s view of education as the development 
of behaving organisms. The case of a teacher who could not 
be interested in this book would be hopeless. 


PARMELEE, Maurice, Pu.D., The Science of Human Be- 
havior. (Macmillan Company, $2.00.) A thoroughly modern, 
scientific piece of work; especially valuable on recent conclu- 
sions in biology and neurology. Useful as a survey of the 
physiological basis of psychology and its relation to conduct. 


ANDREWS, Cyrit Bruyn, An Introduction to Study of 
Adolescent Education. (Rebman Co., $1.50 net.) A good re- 
view and summary of recent studies in adolescence with special 
reference to work with boys and with emphasis on the sex 
problem. Written for English readers. 


Yocum, A. Duncan, Pu.D., Culture Discipline and De- 
mocracy. (Christopher Sower Co., $1.25 postpaid.) To be read 
by all persons interested in the reconstruction of the public 
schools, applies the tests of culture and use to the curriculum 
in an interesting manner. Packed with ideas. 


Sutton, WiLuiAM SENECA, Problems in Modern Education. 
(Sherman, French & Co., $1.35 net.) A number of important 
papers, including “Significance of Christian Education in the 
Twentieth Century,” “Education Principles in the Sunday 
School,” “The Education of the Southern Negro,” the last be- 
ing especially helpful. 

MACVANNEL, JOHN ANGuS, PH.D., Outline of a Course in 
the Philosophy of Education. (The Macmillan Co., $0.90 net.) 
A terse summary, valuable as a guide to study and as an in- 
troduction for students. 

PutnaM, HELEN C., A.B., M.D., School Janitors, Mothers 
and Health. (American Academy of Medicine Press, $1.00 post- 
paid.) An excellent handbook for Parent School Clubs with 
topics for monthly meetings. 

Moraav, S. A., B.A., The Montessori Method. (L. K. Cam- 
eron, Government Press, Toronto.) 
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KINGSLEY, CLARENCE D., College Entrance Requirements. 
(Government Printing Office.) 


MacLean, GeorcE Epwin, Present Standards of Higher Edu- 
cation in the United States. (Government Printing Office.) 


Ives, Ernest L., Et AL, Consular Reports on Continuation 
Schools in Prussia. (Government Printing Office.) 


Macksey, Rev. Cuares, Catholic Educational Conditions 
in the United States. (Catholic Educational Association.) 


Scott, W., World Education. (Cambridge University 
Press, $1.00 net.) Principally an array of figures and facts on 
the modern development of education. 


SOUTHERN EpvucaTIONAL AssociATION, Proceedings and Ad- 
dresses of the Twenty-third Annual Meeting. (Published by 
the Southern Educatienal Association.) 


NATIONAL EpucaTIon ASSOCIATION, Addresses and Proceed- 
ings of the N. E. A. Association. (Published by the N. E. A. 
Association.) The especially valuable features of this year’s 
proceedings are: papers on rural life, the school and the com- 
munity, and moving pictures. 


Kester, J. L., Eprror, Religious Education and the Chris- 
tian College. (Baylor University Press.) 

JORDAN, Davin Starr, College and the Man. (American 
Unitarian Association, $0.80 net.) 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE Stupy oF Epucation, Twelfth 
Yearbook, Part I, “Supervision of City Schools;” Part II, “Su- 
pervision of Rural Schools.” (University of Chicago Press.) 


A. C. MONAHAN AND Ropert H. Wricut, Training Courses 
for Rural Teachers. (Government Printing Office.) 


Monanay, A. C., Status of Rural Education in the United 
States. (Government Printing Office.) 


RELIGION. 


The Catholic Encyclopaedia, (Robert Appleton and Com- 
pany, 15 vols.; cloth, $6 each.) This monumental work is de- 
serving of high praise for the thorough treatment given its 
many subjects. On matters of education it is very valuable and 
the historical sections present matter more conveniently ar- 
ranged under ecclesiastical headings than can be found else- 
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where. A necessity in any library which aspires to fulness in 
the subject of religion. Will be found the most satisfactory 
reference work available in English in its field. 


Harrison, Freperic, D. C. L., The Positive Evolution of 
Religion. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $2.00 net.) The application 
of positivism to some of the phenomena of the history of dif- 
ferent religions. Disappointing in that it is fragmentary and 
often lacking in the irenic spirit; but always stimulating. 


RercHarvt, E. Noe., M.D., The Significance of Ancient Re- 
ligions. (Dodd, Mead & Co., $4.00 net.) Indispensable to all 
thorough students of religion. Deals with oriental paganisms 
and studies the historical evolution of their religious ideas. Its 
discussion of the place of the subjective consciousness will cer- 
tainly attract attention. Treats positively the God-revelation 
in Jehovah and in Jesus. 


Mv.tiins, Enaar Younc, D.D., LL.D., Freedom and Au- 
thority in Religion. (Griffith & Rowland Press, $1.50 net.) 
Meets the problems of the bases of authority and maintains 
with openmindedness the thesis that religious knowledge finds 
authority within one’s experience and in personal relationships. 


WEaveER, Epwarp E., Pu.D., Mind and Health. (The Mac- 
millan Company, $2.00 net.) A scientific, harmonizing ap- 
proach to an important subject; will be welcomed by all who 
seriously study “Christian Science.” The work is also a con- 
tribution to the psychology of religion. 

Ferris, Rev. GEorcE Hooper, D.D., Elements of Spirituality. 
(Griffith & Rowland Press.) A helpful study of the nature 
of spirituality and the elements entering therein. 

Raymonp, GeorGe L., The Spiritual Life. (Funk & Wag- 
nalls.) Excellent examples of sermons to students nearly 
all being actual “Chapel Talks” and all truly religious, simple 
and practical. 

ANWYL, Epwarp, M.A., Celtic Religion. (Open Court Pub- 
lishing Co., $0.40 net.) 

Aston, W. G., Shinto. (Open Court Publishing Co., $0.40 
net.) 

CALLAN, Cuar_es J., Out of Shadows Into Light. (John 
Murphy Company.) On the hope and promise of immortality. 

KENT, CHARLES Foster, Pu.D., The Life and Teachings of 
Jesus, (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) Both for use as a teacher- 
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training text in advanced classes and for classes in colleges and 
preparatory schools. An excellent text. An important contri- 
bution to the books on the New Testament. . Will be highly ap- 
preciated also by the preacher and the individual student. 


Keiru, Lucy Exxa, Px.B., Hebrew Prophets, and Outlines 
of Hebrew History. (Western College Press.) Excellent syl- 
labi for college work in the Bible. 

Curtis, Eowarp Lewis, Book of Judges, in Bible for Home 
and School Series. (The Macmillan Company, $0.75.) Con- 
tinuing this excellent series in which modern scholarship is 
made available to the lay reader. 


MORALS AND ETHICS. 


Hatt, WinFie_p S., Px.D., Teaching of Social Ethics, and 
its Relation to the Conservation of the Child. (American 
Academy of Medicine Press.) 

Moore, J. Howarp, Ethics and Education. (The Macmil- 
lan Company, $1.00 net.) A non-technical discussion of the 
development of morals and ethics and a brief treatment of the 
method of teaching ethics in schools. Contains an outline 
course in ethical culture. 

Pomeroy, H. S., M.D., Ethics of Marriage. (Funk & Wag- 
nalls Co., $1.00.) A frank treatment of a difficult subject, from 
the physician’s viewpoint. 

Myers, Puitip Van Ness, History as Past Ethics. (Ginn 
and Company, $1.50.) Links history with moral philosophy. 
More than a history of morals, it is a moral interpretation of 
history. Well suited for advanced college classes. 


Foerster, Dr. F. W., Marriage and the Sex Problem. 
(Frederick A. Stokes Co.) The author is lecturer in ethics and 
psychology at the University of Zurich. He presents the ethics 
as well as the pathology of the present situation. A valuable, 
constructive work. ‘ 

MARDEN, Orison Swett, Choosing a Career. (Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Company, $1.00.) Valuable in high school work for its 
bibliographical material. 

Fiske, LEwis Ransom, LL.D., Choosing a Lifework.. (Eaton 
and Mains, $0.50.) Discusses the opportunities and demands 
of the professions. BT, ee 
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THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 


Scholarly and practical 
training for the ministry. 
Faculty of thirteen resi- 
dent professors besides 
special lecturers. Notable 
library of 95,000 volumes. 
Liberal scholarships to stu- 
dents of high rank and 
graduate fellowships. Open 
to college graduates of all 
Christian denominations. 


Address 
Dean M. W, JACOBUS. 


SCHOOL OF RELIG- 
I0US PEDAGOGY 


Degree Course for gradu- 
ates of colleges and theo- 
logical seminaries. 

Diploma Course prepares 
lay workers for salaried 
positions in all kinds of 
Christian service, church, 
Sunday-school,mission and 
settlement work. 

Correspondence Courses for 
teacher training. Demand 
for trained workers greater 
than supply. 

Address . 
Dean E. H. Knight. 


uglas MacKenzie 


HARTFORD W- 


President 


THE KENNEDY 
SCHOOL 
OF MISSIONS 


A graduate school for 
special preparation. Inter- 
denominational]. For can- 
didates, appointees and 
missionaries. Large facul- 
ty and library. Courses in 

honetics, certain vernacu- 
ars, be many and religions 
of mission fields, sociology, 
Bible, methods, etc. 


Address The Secretary 
E. W. CAPEN. 
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The Educator-Journal 





IRCULATION National. 


Averages more patronage from Boston, 


New York, Philadelphia and Chicago advertisers than any other 


Educational Journal in the United States. 


Its reputation as an 


advertising medium is more than national. The following letters are 
conclusive evidence of such fact:— 
HARTS ADVERTISING AGENCY 

Lonpon, ENGLAND, August 10, 1909. 
“With reference to your paper, will you kindly let us have particulars as to circula- 

tion, etc.? Please quote us for one-quarter and one-half pages for sixteen and thirteen 

insertions; also send a specimen copy.” 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ADVERTISERS 

; Catcutta, Inpia, September 9. 1909. 
‘In order to investigate the advertising value of The Educator-Journal, which 

poms to be the best medium for advertisers of technical books, may I solicit the favor 

of your kindly sending us a specimen copy of same, containing the rate for space.” 


Its Standing as an Educational Journal 
Strongly endorsed by leading educators throughout the United 
States. The following endorsements reflect the attitude of progressive 
teachers in every state of the Union:— 


ProF. JOHN W. CARR, Superintendent of Schools, BAYONNE, NEW JERSEY. 
Former President of the Department of Superintendence 
of the National Education Association. 
“Thanks for calling my attention to the expiration of my subscription to Educator- 


Journal. 1 could not get along without it. 1 ; 
@ century and | want to continue so long as I am in the profession. 


check for $1.00 for the year 1910.” 


Have been a subscriber for nearly a third of 


Enclosed find 





$1.00 Per Year 


60 Cents for Six Months 


15 Cents for Single Copy 


The Educator-Journal Company 
403 Newton Claypool Building 


Indianapolis, Indiana 























Magazine and Catalogue 
PRINTERS and BINDERS 





HARMEGNIES & HOWELL 
512 Sherman Street CHICAGO, ILL. 





Printers of 
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MAKE YOUR READING COUNT 


READ THIS COURSE (Thirty-fifth C. L. S. C. Year) 


Soclal Progress In Contemporary Europe. Frederic Austin 
Ogg, A.M., Ph.D., Assistant Professor of History, Simmons 
College, Boston, author “Saxon and Slav,” etc $1 

Mornings with Masters of Art. H. H. Powers, Ph.D., President 
Bureau of University Travel, Boston. 125 illustrations... 2.00 

The Spirit of French Letters. Mabell S. C. Smith, A.M., Asst. 
Editor The Chautauquan. Author “A Tarheel Baron” and 
ee er rere ert Cer 

Home Life in Germany. Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick 

The Chautauquan Magazine (Monthly—lIllustrated, C. L. S. C. 
membership included if desired). Containing: 

European Rulers: Their Modern Significance. Arthur E, 
Bestor, A.B., Director Chautauqua Institution; 

A Reading Journey In Paris. Mabell S. C. Smith. The 
monthly magazine also serves in many interesting ways as 
a “don’t read at random” teacher for the reading course.. 2.00 


OME» co svieew sess occ cccecccccccc cece c$Os00 
All Four Books (cloth bound) and the Magazine..... SAGCCE ava 
* Remit 30c extra for postage or prepaid express. “Collect” charges are more. 
“EASY FOR ANYBODY, WORTH WHILE FOR EVERYBODY” 
If in doubt, send stamp for handbook of testimonials 
Address Chautauqua Institution, Chautauqua, New York 


DON’T READ AT RANDOM 





























The 
Constructive 


Bible Studies 


Kindergarten to Adult 
Grades 


THIRTY VOLUMES 


Send for Handbook giving Specimen Chapters 


State the Problems of Your School 





The University of Chicago Press 


CHICAGO, ILL. 

















GRADED LESSONS 


Many superintendents and teachers are dissatisfied with 
the uniform lessons but are not yet ready to reorganize their 
Sunday School upon a completely graded basis. The courses 
of study published by us and known as the 


Blakeslee Six-Year Series 


are the only lessons effectively filling the gap between the 
uniform lessons and the completely graded. By a skillful 
handling of the scripture material the Six-Year Series meets 
approximately the needs of all classes from the youngest to the 
oldest and at the same time preserves uniformity of subject in 
the whole school. 


The Completely Graded Series 


also published by us, provides special courses for pupils 
between the ages of four and twenty-one. Each of these 
courses forms a complete system of moral and religions in- 
struction through which young people gain a connected and 
systematic knowledge of the Bible and are trained in Christian 
ideals and conduct. These lessons are being used by thousands 
of Sunday Schools of all denominations in all parts of the 
world and are acknowledged to be the oy. oo. souy uy sjchih Baars 


Best Sunday-School Lessons 


now available. This is the opinion not only of those who use 
them but also of leaders of religious education in this country 
and elsewhere. 





Send post-card for free samples of any grade in which you are 
interested. Our Booklet, ‘‘The Core of Good Teaching,’’ describ- 
ing the work for the whole course, will be sent free upon request 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


(Religious Literature Department) 
§97-599 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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